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Why it is important to you that your 


company should make a profit 


ORTY years ago the typical American worked 

10 hours a day for $2. The employers made a 
profit. Even then some people screamed that the 
profit was wrong. If they had abolished it, what 
follows would never have happened, and wages 
would still be $2 a day. 


Employers invested their profits in better and 
better machinery which enabled the worker to 
produce more. Out of this greater production the 
worker got more. The employer still made a profit, 
which he continued to invest in still better machinery 
which continued to increase each worker’s produc- 
tion, out of which he continued to get higher wages. 


The average American wage has gone from $2 
for a 10-hour day to $9 for an 8-hour day, all in 
forty years, giving the American worker by far the 
highest standard of living in the world. It would 
never have happened if American business had not 


had profits to invest in continuously better eq 
ment for its workmen. 


The day this process stops in a factory, prog: 


stops. Competitive factories continue to progr 


new equipment bought out of profits improves t 
products and reduces their cost. Soon the first fact 
is making no sales; without sales there can be 
production and no jobs at all. 

A great labor leader knew what he was talk 
about when he said, “The worst crime agai 
working people is a company which fails to ope 
at a profit.” 
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Red hot coke puts the 
heat on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


7" picture isn’t blurred. The fog 
you see is a cloud of smoke and 
steam rising from the red hot coke 
om the belt. 

Rubber and fabric belts have always 
been the cheapest way to handle the 
het coke. But sooner or later belts 
burned up—as a rule, sooner—and 
Cost per ton was high. Finally the plant 
Operator tried a belt made from an ex- 
, pensive synthetic—it carried 160,000 

tons before it burned up. The operator 
was pleased—but not satisfied. 


He asked B. F. Goodrich engineers 
what they could do about it, and here’s 
what they did. Using their regular, in- 
expensive American-made rubber, they 
developed a new compound, especially 
designed to stand heat. They made a 
bele from this new rubber and put it in 
service. Ir was removed from service 
not six (the previous average), but 
sixteen months later. It had carried 248,- 
000 tons of red hot coke—half again as 
much as the best previous belt at a sub- 
stantially lower cost. 


The development of new products 


and materials—like the new rubber for 
the belt—and the improvement of 
“standard” products have become a 
habit at B. F. Goodrich where engi- 
neers believe that anything can be im- 
proved. It’s a habit that has brought 
increased efficiency, economy, safety 
and comfort to American industry 
and the American people. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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You, Too, Can Survey 
Your Business 


at the nose /eve/ 





Next time you come in from lunch 

. or in the afternoon... pausea 
Inhale critically. Is the 
air you breathe stale or stuffy... 
perhaps tainted with odors? If it 
is (you be the judge) then you 
need the Airkem Service to fresh- 
en the air, and counteract odors. 


second. 


Customers and employees alike 

sact favorably to an “air of 
quality”. For better public rela- 
tions, and employee relations too, 
see what the Airkem Service can 


do for you. 


Airkem Chlorophyll Air Fresh- 
ener works in two positive ways 
First, 


counteracts 


to improve air quality. 


Airkem actually 


odors doesn’t merely mask 
them. Second, Airkem, which 
contains chlorophyl! and other 


substances from the green plant 








Wherever people congregate... 
at work, at play or eating... the 
Airkem Service is a “must” for 
freshening air and ending odors. 
It counteracts odors from paint, 
crowds, food, tobacco smoke... 
industrial odors of all kinds. 
That’s why hundreds of owners 
and managers of factories, hotels, 


restaurants, theaters and offices 
rely on this new air freshener 
service, 


For large spaces or small there’s 
an Airkem service to fit your 
needs. Especially designed me- 
chanical equipment treats large 
areas, with or without air con- 
ditioning. For smaller 
long-lasting wick bottles do the 
job. 


spaces 


Look for Airkem in your tele- 
phone book or write to us at 








cell, adds a welcome note of out- 7 East 47th Street, New York 17, 
door freshness to indoor air. New York, 
d 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN IS HAVING TROUBLE 
finding men to administer the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 

Part of it is of his own making—the vigor of his 
t@ message and of his fight to kill the bill. 

He’s on record as saying parts of the law are 
‘|ministratively impossible. Now he’s faced with 
ding two new NLRB members and a general coun- 

——{, as well as a mediation service chief, who will 
ckle the job anyway. 

Also, a number of possible candidates—men 
:tive in the War Labor Board days—denounced the 
ll. So they’re out of the picture. George Taylor 
an example; so is Lloyd Garrison. 





The prospect of running the Senate confirma- 
/ “9 gauntlet further narrows the field of prospects. 
No one—including Truman and Taft—wants 
aother Lilienthal inquisition at the outset of the 
“aw law. 
So Truman is likely to sound out the Senate 
.O.P. before he sends up any appointments. 
“| He is looking over former members of Congress 
»r one of the jobs; that would simplify confirma- 
chr-QM. The names of Bob LaFollette, Jim Mead, and 
be Murdock of Utah—all ex-senators—are men- 
c. oned. 


' — CORN CROP PROSPECTS for this year (page 
‘nx! aren‘t so bad as you have been led to believe. 
Ci It's pretty certain that the ‘47 harvest will 

xceed the 1935-44 decade average of 2,600,000,- 
100 bu.—perhaps considerably. 

And the 350-million bushel carryover from 
ast year’s crop is more than double the ‘45 carry- 
ver into ‘46. , 

Next week’s official Agriculture Dept. crop 
eport is the figure you should watch for; historically 
he July crop report has been within 1% of the 


ictual harvest. 
. 


™ Here’s how you can size up the July estimate 
"on torn: 
If the estimate is for 2,800,000,000 bu. or 
“nore, it'll be enough—with nothing much to spare. 
That size crop—plus carryover—would mean 
mnly 300 million bu. less than last year’s record crop 
—plus carryover. And this can be cut to 200 mil- 
2 i@m bu. by shifting corn exports to wheat—now 
:2@ing done. 
If the estimate is for less than 3 billion bu., 
‘wWwever, Agriculture fears farmers won’t expand 
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hog producton as much as it wants them to. Th 
would mean less pork and lard a year later 


If this year’s corn crop—whatever its size— 
runs heavily to soft corn, you can expect more meat, 
at lower prices, in the fall. 

But that would also mean less meat, and higher 


prices, by late winter. 
e 


HOUSING EXPEDITER CREEDON has been 
offered War Assets Administrator Littlejohn’s job 

Creedon’s job is all but cut from under him by 
the rent control extension law. It repeals virtually 
all that’s left of the Patman veterans’ housing act 

And Littlejohn is under new fire from the Hill. 
The House Surplus Property Subcommittee—in 
a bitter 57-page report—demands ‘‘sweeping 
changes”’ in War Assets Administration. Committee 
pointedly calls for ridding WAA of military brass, 
putting a civilian at its head. 


HOUSE UNAMERICAN AFFAIRS Committee 
is gunning for men who carried last year’s fight 
against military control of peacetime atom devel- 
opment. (Committee Chairman Thomas supported 
the military.) 

Current victim is Edward U. Condon, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Standards. Ostensible basis 
is his membership in the American Soviet Science 
Society—a Rockefeller Foundation-backed group 
of scientists keeping an eye on technical progress 
revealed in the Russian scientific press. 


HERE’S A CHECKLIST on the fate of major 
remaining wartime controls which carried a June 30 
deadline: 

Continued (to Mar. 1, 1948)—Rent control, 
under greatly relaxed rules (BW—Jun.14’47,p19). 

Also, Maritime Commisson authority to op- 
erate ships and tankers. 

Ended—Government authority to seize struck 
plants, and 30-day union strike notices. 

Also, all provsions of the Patman housing act 
except restrictions on building places of amuse- 
ment, and 30-day veterans’ preference on sales of 
new homes. 

Also, scores of laws written to expire six 
months after termination of hostilities—including: 
restrictions on use of wheat to make feed, use of rye 
and wheat by distillers, and rice controls. 

Still unsettled—Export controls and remaining 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 












import and allocation powers over such items as tin, 
quinine, cordage, fats and oils. Congress voted a 
last-minute, 15-day stop-gap extention to provide 
more time to compose Senate-House differences 
over which to keep until next year. 


CENSUS OF BUSINESS next year now is al- 
most certain. 

House leaders schedule action next week on 
the Senate-approved measure authorizing the 
check, along with the census of manufactures. 

Plan also calls for future nose-counts in both 
fields every five years. 


FTC’S BASING POINT CASE against major 
corn products companies is one that you will want 
to watch. 

For a decade, FTC has been trying to establish 
clear jurisdiction to break up basing point and 
other types of uniform delivered pricing. 

The agency won its price discrimination case 
against Corn Products Co. But its basing point col- 
lusion charges against the Cement Institute were 
thrown out as unproved by lower federal courts 
(BW—Sep.28’46,p15); an appeal is pending in the 
Supreme Court. 

The new suit charging collusion among corn 
products concerns is FTC’s attempt to win this 
phase of its campaign by a new action. 

If it wins, FTC thinks it will have its spurs for 
tackling the basing point system all along the line. 


SCHWELLENBACH is today virtually the Cabi- 
net officer without a job. 

Congress this week took away from the Labor 
Dept. the Wage-Hour office and USES—by reject- 
ing Truman’s reorganization plan No. 2. Week ago, 
the Taft-Hartley law removed conciliation service 
from the department. 

And some time ago the Childrens’ Bureau was 
shifted over to Federal Security Agency. 

All that’s left of Schwellenbach’s hopes for 
consolidating all federal labor agencies under one 
roof are: the Women’s Bureau, apprentice training, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


e 
SPEAKER MARTIN’S CRYSTAL BALL: Repub- 


licans will have trouble reelecting their President 
in 1952. 


Reason: The real postwar slump in business is 
likely to be taking place about that time. And voters 
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have a fancy for changing horses in times lik. t+J 


Martin sees no trouble for the G.O.P. in 
‘48 or ‘50. 


DIRIGIBLES are fighting for another c< : 
at a comeback. . 

Their spokesman—as before the war—is § \ 
Adm. C. E. Rosendahl (ret). He’s the mar 
talked Navy into building the huge airships, /\\ 
and Macon. 

Now, with a small group of like-minded 
thusiasts, he’s trying to raise $70 million to 
a fleet of seven 10-million cu. ft. rigid airsh: 
start an overseas freight-passenger operatior 


Rosendahl also asks Truman’s commit 
studying waysgmee* build up the merchant mari: 
Why not a subsidy for airships as well as surfc 
ships? i 

He hopes ship lines—denied air routes by c 
line opposition—will grab for dirigibles. 

e 


Footnote to Rosendahl’s dirigible talk: C 
Hugo Eckener, the German who built the Gro © 
Zeppelin and Hindenburg, now works at Goodye: 
—which built the Akron and Macon. 

Eckener is now 80, but still alert. He know 
more about airships than any man alive. 


@ Practically nobody in Washington expects a 
the soft-coal miners to be back at work July 
(page 17). But consensus also is there won't be an} 


long holdout. Don’t expect any government actio: 4 
next week... . 








@ Truman will have his way with Congress on woo 
House will go along with the Senate in okaying th 
second bill—containing only domestic price suppor 
and provision for letting CCC sell its stocks o 
less than cost... . 
@ An increase in the federal minimum wage law—_ They 
from 40¢ to 60¢—will go through the House yet thi: se 
year. But it'll probably hang up in the Senate ove oe 
broadening types of employees covered. . . . 

@ Rep. George B. Schwabe of Oklahoma gets the 
Interior Appropriation Subcommittee membershir 
vacated by Rep. Robert Jones—named to FCC by 
Truman. Rep. Walt Horan of Washington wanted 

the post and had Krug’s blessing, but Chairman — 
Taber nodded to Schwabe—no friend of Interior... © 

@ Senator Jenner’s Joint Committee on Printing #— 
finds that government operates 256 duplicating ~ 
plants and 133 printing shops throughout the g # 
nation. They employ 7,721 people; cost $26,680. - 
833.89 to run during fiscal ‘47. — 
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v— They got more work. Newton used his 
,;. room as a “private office” where he F . ; 
his planned his next day’s calls and did They didn’t lose any of his productive 
ve ew Se are cdeled daytime hours. While Newton slept, he 
- “other work without interruption. 5 . pt, : 
I was on his way to his next call. They had a better representative. 
When Newton stepped off the train, 
the right in the heart of Cleveland, hx 


hin rested, shaved, and rarin’ to go! ire 
by 
fed 0 
an THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


NEW CAR NEWS! Modern, all-room Pullman cars with many new 
conveniences are now in service on some railroads, now being 
built for others. And they give you even greater comfort and 
convenience as Pullman gets you where you're goiag safely—on 
dependable railroad schedules. © 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 




















Here’s machine-power that 
Saves man-power...and cuts 
costs for you! Equip now with 
American DeLuxe Floor 
Maintenance Machines... 
speedy and powerful for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrub- 
bing, buffing or disc sanding. 
Easy to operate... depend- 
able... for all types of floors. 
Sizes include brush spread of 
13, 15 or 17 inches. Write 
for details. The American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 
$531 So. Se. Clair Street, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 
FLOOR MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1903 
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Middle Atlantic Market 


The Middle Atlantic group of states 
includes New York, New Jersev, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware—with 
the District of Columbia thrown in for 
good measure. 

Match this region against the other 
six regions of the U. S.—those being sur- 
veyed by Business Week in the current 
series 0 reports on the New American 
Market. 

e At the Top—Where does the Middle 
Atlantic region stand from an economic 
standpoint? It is No. 1 on the list. 

It has the biggest population. It has 
the biggest income. It has the most 
industrial production. It has the most 
domestic trade. It has the most foreign 
trade. 

It is, therefore, the biggest market. 
It is also the most concentrated market. 
e But Challenged—The No. 1 spot on 
the various business-testing rollcalls of 
regions is a vulnerable one though. 
Other sections of the country challenge 
it constantly—sometimes the contest is 
close. 

As more and more of the U. S. de- 
velops industrial muscle and achieves 
greater population strength, what hap- 
pens? The premier position of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region is assailed with 
greater force. 

Look at the chart on the cover. The 
red line depicts the income race the 
Middle Atlantic region ran in the war 
and postwar period, 1939-1946. Note 
how its rate of income gain was always 
behind that of the U. S. as a whole 
(shown by the black line). 

Just as surely as income means dollars 
received, it also means potential dollars 
to spend. So this income performance 
has extreme marketing significance. Ad- 
vances in Middle Atlantic retail sales 
trailed the average increases for the 
nation in a similar fashion. 

e Sizing It Up—A complete analysis of 
the region’s income changes and _ its 
other pertinent sales and marketing fac- 
tors is presented in the third of the 
series of regional reports (Report to 
Executives: ““The New American Mar- 
ket,” page 55). This covers trends in 
the region’s share of U. S. wealth, in- 
dustry, and commercial activities. Not 
all parts of the region performed alike, 
of course. So the differences within the 
region are also explained. An overflow 
of statistics is diverted to a supplement 
accompanying report reprints. 

* 

The Pictures——Acme—17, 18, 19, 22, 32, 80; 
Harris & Ewing—18, 19; Press Assn.—19, 26, 
48, 85: Int. News—21; Kaiden Kazanjian—68; 
Fabian Bachrach—68; Hollywood Citizen News 
—78; Sovfoto—86. 





Precious cargo! 
Ue tankers cross the seve 


seas with American oil. 


Our part in the production 
processing and transportati 
of oil is to provide Ashcroft pri 
sure gauges of enduring acc 
racy. These gauges serve n 
only for the oil itself, but al 
for steam, water, air and gase: 

For nearly one hundred yea: 
Ashcroft Gauges have been us« 
by industries, utilities and trans 
portation. They fly with th 
planes over arctic wastes anc 
equatorial deserts. They guard 
the pressure lines on ships and 
submarines. They serve the rail- 
roads and are known wherever 
controlled pressures are vital. 

Always their high quality and 
low cost per year of service 
have earned them an enviable 
reputation. 

And today we are producing 
the finest gauges in our history. 
If you need pressure gauges, 
specify “Ashcroft.” 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributor: 
coerywhere... When you order gauges, in- 


siston ASHCROFT. .. Write for booklet 
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A Product of Gau Ges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORY 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolide « 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial imsiru 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoi: 
ond other lifting specialties. ’ 
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Business enters the second half of 1947 at a gratifying level. The much 
publicized ‘’recession” still isn’t clearly visible. 








The Dept. of Labor this week reported a record midyear employment 
level. It notes, too, that there will be a further seasonal rise in numbers at 
work as the harvest progresses. 


And the labor people expect high employment and pay to support prices 





They note that weekly wages in May were 3% above the wartime peak 
The average factory worker earned $48.86 a week for a 40.4-hour week; 
the hourly wage was $1.21 compared with the wartime high of $1.04. 

* 

Corporate profits the first half of this year undoubtedly were the highest 
ever. 

The year 1946 topped all previous marks at $122 billion after taxes. 
There was no surprise in that (BW—Nov.30’46,p37; Report to Executives) 

More striking is the figure for the fourth quarter. This was at an annual 





rate of more than $16 billion. Probably the first half of 1947 approximately 
measured up to that fourth quarter of 1946. 








.S 

One tricky aspect of the earnings record for the last 18 months: Profits 
include a huge windfall from inventory appreciation. 

Inventories alone may have contributed something like $5 million to 
corporate profits in 1946. Over-all, there has been some gain in 1947 (though 
not so large as in '46). Prices have risen—but not like last year 

Finally, inventory gains are treacherous. Values have a way of turning 





down even faster than they go up. There may be losses ahead. 
2 


Latest increase in manufacturers’ inventories is the least healthy 





reported so far. Too much of the gain is in finished goods. 





The rise of about $170 million in manufacturers’ stocks of finished 
durables probably isn’t alarming. Sales were up by an equa! amount for 
e e ° e - s ° 
April. Business still is booming at all levels of distribution. 


But the rise of virtually $100 million in manufacturers’ stocks of finished 





soft goods wasn’t so good. Sales were up only slightly from March to April 





while soft goods volume at retail dropped $55 million. 
Wholesalers’ soft goods sales dropped even more—$269 million. 
Thus, in retrospect, it isn’t hard to see why many makers of nondurables 


curtailed operations in May and June. 
a 


Pressure to build inventories of raw materials and parts has been easing 





noticeably for some time. 





The Dept. of Commerce reports no change in value of manufacturers’ 
purchased parts and materials from March to April. 

More up-to-date, and indicative of the same thing, is word of what pur- 
chasing agents are actually doing now. The National Assn. of Purchasing 





Agents reports a predominant hand-to-mouth policy—the idea is to keep 





needs covered only 60 days in advance. 
2 
Vitality of retail sales, measured in dollars, has been a major factor in 
sustaining prices. Department stores’ dollar volume consistently has held 
above the remarkable totals marked up in 1946. 


It may well be that price increases obscure actual declines in unit sales, 
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but the record is nevertheless phenomenal. Importantly, some producers of 
soft goods maintain stoutly that they are feeling a pickup in retailers’ interest 
in autumn merchandise. This they interpret as the end of store executives’ 
price resistance. 

Nevertheless, department stores’ rate of gain over a year ago has been 
slackening. Late in May, dollar volume was 13% above the like 1946 week; 
for the week ended June 21, the gain was only 3%. 

New York stores were just even with a year ago in the June 28 week. 











Consumers’ incomes and retail purchases have been very stable this year 
in contrast to the rather violent swings of 1946. 


When allowance is made for seasonal variations, sales of all retail stores 
held within a 3% range for the first five months of 1947, the Dept. of Com- 
merce points out. 








Behind this relative stability in store volume is steadiness in consumer 
incomes. Income payments to individuals have been running at an annual 
rate between $176 billion and $178 billion. This variation, slight as it is, can 
be traced almost entirely to changes in agriculture. 

* 

Shippers won’t get any breaks out of the rate wrangling between the 
coastwise ship operators and the railroads. 

The intercoastal and Pacific ship lines passed from the Maritime Com- 
mission back to private operation this week. Just prior to that, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission allowed the railroads higher rates on commodities 
that both the roads and these ship lines haul. Rail rate increases would allow 
ship lines to boost rates comparably, or to use the wider margins to attract 
business. 

Ship lines had claimed that rail rates had been pegged too low on com- 
petitive commodities. Now rail rates will go up 2¥%2% to 12%. 

Whether that will put the ship lines on their feet (B\W—Jun.28'47,p78) 
remains to be seen. If it doesn’t, the rails’ plea for new advances up to 25% 
(to meet forthcoming wage increases) certainly should. 

6 

Supply has caught up with demand in still another line. Atlas Powder 
has cut the work week from 40 hours to 24 hours at its Stamford (Conn.) plant. 
Simulated leather for pocket books and other items is made there. 

This is a case of lack of business, not lack of coal. 

& 





Big paint manufacturers have been thinking, privately, of a price cut 
next fall when they begin to enjoy lower raw material costs. 

But it may come sooner. W. P. Fuller & Co., the big West Coast veteran, 
cut prices this week on all paints using linseed oil (as opposed to synthetic 
resins) by 25¢ to $1.70 a gallon. . 

Eastern paint plants bought a year’s linseed oil needs at December’s 
high prices around 38¢ a Ib. They don’t want to cut for that reason. 

& 

And they have another reason. Dealers have large stocks of high- 

priced paints that accumulated on shelves during bad spring weather. 

















Eastern concerns argue that cuts are not justified at this time. 

Meanwhile, they wonder how Fuller can do it. Maybe, they reason, Fuller 
bought only part of its 1947 linseed oil last winter and has replenished supplies 
at present prices of 30¢ a lb. 
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Two things to look for when you “ 
buy Fluorescent Lamps 





ONE THING to look for in fluorescent lamps 
is Jong useful life! How can you tell it when you 
see it? Well, take General Electric’s method. To 
assure long life, along with high light output, 
our lamp scientists have worked out special 
apparatus like the life-test rack above. Here, 
lamps are automatically switched on and off on 
a regular time cycle for month after month, 
enabling us to accurately gauge the life-expect- 
ancy and efficiency of General Electric fluorescent 
lamps. But you could hardly go looking for signs of 
long-life with a gadget like that under your arm. 
Anymore than you'd care to undertake the more 
than 480 other tests every G-E lamp must pass. 
Fortunately, there’s an easier “sign” to look for... 
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on all the fluorescent lamps you buy. *Gen offering 
eral Electric lamp research works constant! been m 
toward one objective—to make Genera gs 


Electric Lamps stay brighter longer. oer $ 
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FREE! Write General Electric Lamp Department, Di: oyer a | 
166B-18, Nela Park, Cleveland 12,Ohio, for your free cop ™* was. 
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Individual Incomes Before Personal Exemptions 
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~ Not long ago, a good-sized manufac- 
turing company decided that it needed 
a new general manager. After a little 
shopping around, its directors spotted a 
man they liked. He was a production 
executive for one of the big automotive 
jmpanies, two or three layers down 


AM ffm the top. 
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_The directors opened negotiations by 
offering him $15,000 more than he had 
n making. Toward the end of the 
kering, they boosted the ante an- 
her $5,000. At first, the executive was 
interested. But after he had chewed it 
yer a while he decided to stay where 

was. 
+As he pointed out to the directors, he 
already was making $50,000 a year. 
@xes were taking a shade less than 
aif of it, leaving him a take-home of a 
ttle over $25,000. If he switched jobs 
d increased his income by $20,000, 
p government would slice off 75¢ out 
each extra $1. In other words, he 
®uld make only $5,000 or $6,000 on 
fe deal—and that just wasn’t worth 
te headaches and risks of a shift. 
Worry—Ever since wartime tax rates 
Ent into effect, one company after 


axes rise faster than take-home pay on upper-bracket salaries. Income figures 
own are after allowable deductions but before personal exemptions. 


xecutives Need an Incentive 


But high tax rates make it hard to lure or reward them with 
lary boosts. Industry tries other means, like pensions and more 
eral expense accounts; finds income tax cut is only real answer. 


another has banged its head against the 
same sort of problem. Many directors 
now say that one of the biggest worries 
they have is providing adequate incen- 
tives for top management. 

This week the situation stacked up 
like this: 

e One hope for an early solution—or 
partial solution—to the problem blew 
up when President Truman vetoed the 
tax reduction bill (BW—Jun.21°47,p17). 
e Present tax rates will stay in effect for 
the rest of this year, perhaps even 
longer. 

e And if Truman can make Congress 
listen to his objections to cuts in the 
high-bracket incomes, the problem of 
executive compensation could become 
more or less permanent. 

e Affects Ladder-Climbers—The prob- 
lem is not confined to companies that 
are trying to coax in new blood. The 
arithmetic of taxes works the same way 
when firms want their old executives to 
take on new responsibilities. 

It also shows up clearly in companies 
that are accustomed to bring their top 
men up through the organization. The 
treasurer of one of the country’s biggest 
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corporations admitted recently that he 
was badly worred about his younger 
executives. 

‘They aren’t saving enough,” he 
“and vet they aren't pointing for bette: 
jobs the way they should be. Some of 
them have doubled their incomes in the 
last few years, but their standard of | 
ing is no higher. You can't expect them 
to get out and sweat for more if that’s 
the way it’s going to be.” 

e Where There’s a Will—Straight sal- 
ary is not the only way of paying an 
officer, of course. Different companies 
have different ideas as to just how much 
good the various other methods can do. 

One old-timer says flatly: “If I want 
a man, | can find a way to get him. The 
only question is how bad do I want 
him.” 

Another man, chairman of a giant 

soft goods manufacturing company, is a 
good deal less hopeful. “The other 
methods help,” he says, “but they all 
have serious drawbacks. I don’t think 
there is any that I would want to adopt. 
The only real answer is to get the tax 
system overhauled.” 
e Five Answers—In general, there are 
five ways, besides salary, that a company 
can use to pay its executives: bonuses, 
stock options, pensions or annuities, 
life insurance, and assumption of ex- 
penses. 

Twenty years ago, bonuses were the 
most popular method of supplementing 
salaries. Today they still are widely used, 
but many companies have dropped 
them for one reason or another. Com- 
paratively few firms have adopted a 
bonus plan lately. 

General Foods, for instance, recently 
decided to scrap its “adjusted compensa- 
tion” plan for executives. It readjusted 
salaries up and down the line and folded 
each man’s customary bonus back into 
his straight compensation. 

e Bonus Drawbacks—F rom a company’s 
standpoint, the big trouble with a bonus 
is administration of the plan. If bonuses 
are geared to profits by some sort of 
fixed formula, executives may be 
tempted to concentrate on short-pull 
gains and ignore the long-run interests 
of the firm. But if bonuses are not fig- 
ured on the basis of profits, the com- 
pany may have an awkward time ex- 
plaining to shareholders why it hands 
out big awards in a time of low earnings. 

Some companies try to lick the prob- 
lem by having both kinds of bonus. 
E. I. du Pont, for example, has a bonus 
plan that has been in effect since 1905. 
It awards Class A bonuses for conspic- 
uous service, regardless of profits. In 
addition, it distributes Class B bonuses, 
which depend on profits, to employees 
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who have contributed most to the 
company’s success during the year. 
I'rom an executive’s standpoint, the 
big drawback to a bonus is that it is 
taxcd immediately just like any other 
msequently, if a $10,000 
hike in salary doesn’t look good to a 
a $10,000 bonus won’t look any 


mcome, ( 


Wall, 
better. 
e Options Lose Appeal—Stock options 
had a run of popularity during the early 
war years (BW —Jul.22’44,p66). Recent- 
ly, two things have taken the fun out 
of them: 

(1) The wartime bull market fell 
apart last year. Since then there has not 
—. much profit in options. 

The ‘Treasury tightened up its 
we on taxation of income from stock 
options early in 1946. All profits ob- 
tained from the exercise of options 
granted after Feb. 26, 1946, count as 
regul: ir income and pay the full income 
tax rate (BW—May4’ 46,p48). 

e Pensions and Insurance—Pensions and 
annuities probably are the most popular 
method of supplementing salaries today. 

The main trouble with pensions is 
that they substitute future rewards for 
cash in hand. Dollar for dollar, they 
don’t have the power to make a man 
hustle that.a boost in salary after taxes 


would. The same thing goes for life in- 
surance, 
e More Liberal—Few corporations will 
talk about what they have done in the 
way of more liberal expense accounts 
and more company services for their 
executives. But almost every firm in the 
country will admit that it has loosened 
up the rules a bit-in the past few years. 
One oil company has been buying 
houses for top men when it has to 
transfer them. Other firms have pro- 
vided their officers with automobiles. 
Still others have taken over bills for en- 
entertainment and similar expenses. 
There is always danger of trouble 
with the Treasury over expense ac- 
counts, however. And dissenting stock- 
holders can make good ammunition of 
the records in an attack on the manage- 
ment. 
e A Bug Everywhere—All in all, as one 
crusty board chairman says: “There 
isn’t a damn idea that doesn’t have a 
bug in it. Some are better than others, 
but none of them can make a man jump 
the way a fat salary used to.” 
Consensus of top management-men 
who have taken a good look at all the 
ways to attract executive talent: ‘There’s 
not much to do but sweat it out until a 
tax cut in the upper brackets. 
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LICKING FIRE HAZARDS FOR INDUSTRY 


\ new Fire Safety Laboratory quite literally opened with a bang this 
of a dust explosion experiment, the bang represented one of 
the many research activities through which Factory Insurance Assn. will 
train inspectors in up-to-the-minute fire protection. 
Conn.) plant has classrooms, completely equipped research and display 
areas. Facilities will be available to industrial plants insured with F.1.A., 
to public fire departments and to other service groups. 


The Hartford 











Automatic Boom 


Makers of railway sicnaj 
are assured of good busine: s/ 
years by ICC order that road 
must improve signal systems. 


The manufacturers of automat 
way signal equipment are prac 4 


: * 
assured of good business for the Sas 
five years, at least—by government =. 
Last month the Interstate Com 


Commission ordered railroads tc ae 
prove signal systems on all track 
carrying high-speed traffic. The I¢ 


order has two parts: = 

e On all lines over which passen; 

trains are operated at 60 m.p.h. 

freight trains at 50 m.p.h., rail ;, 
must install automatic block signa! :7g% Jabo 


tems or approved-type manual syst 
e On all lines over which any tra 
passenger or freight—are operate 
80 m.p.h. railroads must install o1 
three devices: automatic, continu 
controlled cab signal; automatic 
control; or automatic train stop. 

e Two Main Beneficiaries—The 


Rea 


( fe. Mo: 


will benefit principally two compa li 
ie 

which make almost all of the automa’ asts 

signal equipment between them. ‘| 

are Union Switch & Signal Co. of Swi 


vale, Pa. (subsidiary of Westingh hug week 
Air Brake Co.), and General Rail 
Signal Co. of Rochester, N. Y. Unit 
Switch has not publicly estimated ty 
amount of increased business that t 2m; 
order will mean to the industry; Gd fx 
eral figures it at about $250 million. : 
At ICC hearings before the or 
was issued, the railroads submitted «¢ 
mates of the amount of work that wou ae 
be required. According to their figur, 
18,586 mi. of track would be affect 
by the 60-m.p.h. section of the ord, 
7,156 mi. by the 80-m.p.h. section. +39 
~ Cost figures submitted by six roazy 
indicate that the total outlay requir, 







comes to more than $360 million, 0 ggg fhe: 
counting engine installations. We 
. 
e Deadline—The roads have until t, ma 
end of 1951 to complete the job. | ation 
each road must finish 25% of its ent ak 
job, or 100 mi., by the end of 194 ggh ont 
50% or 200 mi. by the end of 19+fgiey 
75% or 300 mi. by the end of 195 upting 
Roads may apply for extensions. B costl 
It is evident from the text of the ‘vans? 
port accompanying the order that t, T 
recent rash of train accidents (B\\ dgition 


Apr.19°47,p19) provided the final 
petus for action. Actually, the com 
sion has been considering the sign 
system off and on since the 30’s. 
e Alternative—With tongue in che 
the report commented: Any ail 
“may make such order inapplicable t 
by making appropriate reductions in t 
speeds of its trains.” 
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or labor: Miners had a gesture for the new labor Jaw. 


‘Reaction to New Labor Law 


Excitement quiets down as both sides try to adjust to a new 
or fe. Most unions and managements proceed with caution, but real 


Na? 


Management and labor settled down 


"his week to their mutual problem of 
g—and operating—under the na- 
new Labor Management Rela- 
Act. For the ianencat, there 
f strong misgivings both in manage- 
it’s executive offices and in union 


















quick- 
had _at- 
‘Taft-Hartley 


and 
and 


union halls, name- --calling 
ts of mass ‘denioastrations 


'- Jaliner heads were studying ways of 
"alWaging as much as possible for labor 
vit > an_ all-out legal _and political 


management offices, sober con- 
ation was being given to its im- 
nt new question: How can man- 
ent rights provisions of the Taft- 
Mley act be invoked without dis- 
Ming labor relations, without risk- 
costly, unwanted clashes with the 
ions? 
io Tempering—There was no in- 
tion from either side to temper 
er positions on the new law. Labor 
still united in unqualified opposi- 
to its “revolutionary” provisions; 
agement was as strongly deter- 
1 d not to relinquish a mite of the 
@! recognition won after a 12-year 
A truce had been called, but it 
an armed truce. 
Soft coal mines were swept by a 
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asts lie ahead. Coal stoppage could have come anyway. 


wave of stoppages during the first week 
of the new law. Shipyards were closed 
by strikes (page 7+). But there was 
little to tie either situation definitely 
to reaction against the labor law. 

@ Coal Crisis—Miners were restless on 
the eve of their 10-day paid vacation. 
With contract negotiations _ stalled 
(BW—Jun.7'47,p94), they quit the pits 
prematurely. ‘The movement was too 
well coordinated to be unplanned. 
But if union strategy was involved, 
was aimed not at a Taft-Hartley law 
showdown but at forcing new and 
serious contract talks. 

With coal stockpiles even lower 
than anticipated (stocks on hand July 
1 amounted to a 32-day supply, but 
stee] mills and industrial plant reserves 
were much less than that), the miners’ 
pressure apparently paid off this week. 
Major “captive” mine operators made 
substantial concessions, resumed _ talks 
with John L. Lewis. Objective: to get 
miners back to work as quickly as pos- 
sible when their vacation ends on July 
§ (page 6). 

e Quick Action—AIT’.L. and C.1.O. 
both acted quickly to prevent protest 
stoppages. William Green and Philip 
Murray conferred hurriedly with ad- 
visers, then announced the rejection 
of all general strike proposals. Unions 
were told to abide by terms of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, as long as 
management adheres to them. Presi- 
dent Truman also called on manage- 
ment and labor to pledge “patience and 
moderation in accommodating them- 


For management: General Foods pledges good relations. 
5 I eo & 








selves to the changes made necessary by 
the [Taft-Hartley] act.” 

° Cooperation—( scnerally, management 
needed no such admonition. Employ- 
ers with sound labor relations had 
reacted quickly. Many were concerned 
with what the new law might mean in 
their plants. In a matter of hours, 
General Foods Corp. displayed assur- 
ances on bulletin boards in 69 plants, 

that “management will operate under 
provisions of the law in such a wav 
as to maintain [existing] satisfactory re- 
lationships.” 

Crucible Steel Co. telegraphed to 
C.1.0.’s_ steelworkers union a_ pledg: 
“to meet any problems which may arisc 
from the passage and administration of 
this new statute by direct conference” 
with union representatives. 

Advisory letters from the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers and Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States— 
and their state organizations—also 
recommend patience, moderation, and 
legal study for all members. 

e Easy Course—Actually, it was an easy 
course for most of management. Con 
tracts are not disturbed by law until 


renewal time; only those employers 
now engaged in, or about to engagc 


in, contract negotiations are imme- 
diately affected. 

Hence, a Business Week survey of 
major industrial areas showed few la 
bor-management repercussions. Typical 
response was that a wait-and-see polic\ 
prevails, that everyone—labor and man 
agement—still “is bewildered by the 
maze of words fin the new law] and 
isn’t sure what it all means, and what 
to do about it.” 

e Use Against Unions—The Savannah 
(Ga.) Machine & Foundry Co. used 
the new law to end a five-day strike 
Two unions (A.F.L.’s_ Boilermakers 
and the independent International 
Assn. of Machinists) had quit work at 
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These Congressmen 
Have Met a Payroll 


Not all of the legislators are politico-lawyers. 
This Congress includes men from a great variety 
of business backgrounds: manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing, publishing, and farming. 


HE idea, it seems, is to get more business in govern- 
ie and less government in business. 

That’s the feeling of many of the men in Congress 
who have met a payroll as well as carried a precinct. And 
contrary to the popular belief that Congress is composed of 
politico-lawyers, there are many in both chambers who have 
far more experience in business than in politics. 

The number of those who achieved noteworthy success in 
industrial and mercantile enterprises before turning to poli- 
tics has increased in recent years. The current freshman crop 
—senators still in their first six-year term and representatives 
who came to Washington last January—provides an example. 

Among them you will find: 

In the Senate—Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.), machine tools; 
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Sen. Flanders 


Sen. Capehirt “# 






Se 

Homer E. Capehart (R., Ind.), juke boxes; All 
Hawkes (R., N. J.), chemicals and floor covering BEWSP: 
Kenneth S. Wherry (R., Neb.), retail furniture an inski ( 
mobiles. erprise 
iil Jum 


In the House—T. B. Morton (R., Ky), flour milli - 
feed manufacturing; James Gallagher (R., Pa.), ware) Demt F. 


and trucking; Otto E. Passman (D., La.), commercial "@W of 
eration and restaurant equipment; Richard B. Vail (k2 @f th 


steel products; and E.. A. Mitchell (R., Ind.), food m:“lorton 
turing and distribution. icy of 
Not all of the businessmen-congressmen are freComgre 
however. Notable among veteran legislators are Sen. /: As c 
Butler (R., Neb.) who once ran one of the biggest het 
businesses in Nebraska; Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D., \ 1, PS hon 














Rep. Morton Rep, Gallagher Rep. Passman Rep. Vail TR 
— 
the ship repair yard in a dispute over © Peaceful Settlements—Scattered re- are no Jonger required to bargain with th 
job jurisdiction. Fortified by the new ports of reaction were more than bal- foremen’s unions. F.A.A.’s president, of 
law’s bar against jurisdictional feuding, anced by peaceful contract settlements Robert H. Keys, said that the union th 
management threatened court action. on the eve of the new law. will now seek affiliation with C.I.O. 
The unions agreed to return to work, Major ones were at Ford (page 72); to gain legal and economic support. It 
to settle their dispute peacefully. between the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and ‘The United Electrical, Radio & Ma- - st 
In Dallas, Tex., a state court judge independent Foreman’s Assn. of Amer- chine Workers (C.1.0.) is already in ‘st 
heeded a company petition by enjoin- ica; and between the Amalgamated technical violation of the new law’s + th 
ing the A.F.L. Boilermakers from Clothing Workers of America (C.1.0.) ban against use of union-subsidized iq 
picketing the Southland Steel Co., Inc. and major men’s clothing employers. publications for political purposes. tc 
The union had struck and posted The latter is a five-year contract by Both C.I.O. and AF.L., and many “ 
pickets at the steel plant. Reason: Man-_ which union and employers hope to member unions, say that they also will t 
agement refused to stop buying sup- claim exemption from some specific commit violations for a “freedom of b 
plies from the Butane Equipment Co., provisions of the new law that neither the press’ test. it 


already picketed in a Boilermakers dis- 
pute. The court ruled that the South- 
land picketing constituted ‘“‘a secondary 
boycott—which is expressly prohibited 
under the Taft-Hartley act.” 


of them like. 

@ Court Tests Soon—The Foreman’s 
Assn. promised an early court test 
of the constitutionality of the new 
labor bill’s provision that employers 


@ The Communist Issue—A.F.L. union 
attorneys are planning to test another 
of the new law’s requirements. That 
is that before a union can be certified, 
its officers must submit affidavits that 
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_ méwspaper enterprises and apple orchards; Rep. John 
vinski (D., Mich.), who owns a large building-supplies 
erprise in Detroit; Rep. Wat Amold (R., Mo.) with his 
\. til umber and building-materials business; and Rep. 
(R. Pa.) ndee runs a woolen mill. 
) "ew of them, however, are able to maintain active direc 
1 (n2 Of the details of their businesses while in Congress. 
| m;4lorton, for example, took leave of absence from his presi- 
icy of Ballard & Ballard at Louisville, Ky., when he came 
freComgress. He definitely plans to retire from the job in 
‘en, f+ As chairman of the board. (a post he will continue to 
,d) he tries to attend a policy meeting every three months. 
tome in connection with congressional duties give 
1 OGcasional other chances to see company executives. 


Wherry 





Sen. Butler 


ville (Ind.) 


chine Co., 


Inc., 





Lesinski for years has left the active management of his 
business to hired employees. 
Mitchell has a vice-president in active charge of his E-vans- 


food enterprise. But there still is plenty of need 
for long-distance telephone consultation. 
Butler retired when he came to the Senate in 1941. 
Flanders left the chairmanship of Jones & Lamson Ma- 
when appointed to the Senate in 1946. 
Hawkes resigned his presidency of Congoleum-Nairn, 
when elected to the Senate in 


active interest in its affairs as chairman of the board. 
Capehart gave up the presidency of Packard Manufactut 

ing Co., 

in 1945. 


at Indianapolis, when he came to Washington 





Sen. Byrd 


1942, 


but retains an 








Rep. Lesinski Rep. Arnold Rep. Rich 
a » they are not Communists or members craft unions may now refuse entirely order proceedings against the company 
? of any other group advocating over- to comply with the new law’s requires (BW—Jun.21’47,p76), and cleared the 
. throw of the U. S. government. ments for certification. C.I.O.’s execu- way for the proposed public offering of 
° AFL. also has announced that: (1) tive board decided last week end in $20 million of new stock. 
. It will discontinue incorporating no- Washington to allow its international ¢ In Washington the War Assets Ad- 
‘ > strike pledges in contracts if closed- unions complete freedom to decide ministration granted ‘Tucker a four- 
© shop provisions are eliminated from whether they will henceforth recog- month extension of the date by which 


» struction crafts, 


2 i is SRA tS Eg 


: them; (2) it will oppose the law’s re- 
‘quirement for 60-day notice of plans 
} to terminate, or reopen, a contract. 
© Strongest Threat—A.F.L.’s strongest 
threat is to boycott the National La- 
} bor Relations Board, and to rely on 

» its organized strength to win contracts. 
' Tightly organized unions, such as John 

pL. Lewis’ miners, the International 
| Typographical Union, and the con- 

already make little 
use of NLRB; they and other strong 
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nize or circumvent NLRB. Since C.I.O. 
industrial unions are less strongly in- 
trenched, most would find rough going 
in open revolt against NLRB. 


TUCKER GETS A BREATHER 


Last week ‘Tucker Corp., the nation’s 
newest auto maker, finally hurdled two 
obstacles threatening its very existence: 
eIn Philadelphia the Securities & 
Exchange Commission dismissed stop- 


it must prove its financial responsibility. 
Unless it has $15 million by Nov. 1, 
it will lose the huge, government-owned 
Dodge Chicago war plant. 

SEC didn’t strew any roses in Tuck- 
er’s path when it cleared the new issue. 
It made it very clear that its action did 
not pass on the merits of the stock. The 
lifting of the stop-order merely signified 
that, in SEC’s opinion, all pertinent 
facts are now available to investors who 
study the amended prospectus. 











Scanty coverage: Last year’s bathing 


suits were cut to a minimum, 


Textiles on the 

















More yardage: Frances Sider’s beach 
garb stresses today’s fashion trend. 


Upswing 


Shakedown in quality, prices, styling brings quick response 
in increased demand. Rhode Island woolen mills, southern cotton 
mills come back strong. More cloth in dresses, bathing suits helps. 


The U.S. textile industry, worried 

for months about the dip in cotton and 
wool, showed signs of optimism last 
week, In its two major areaa—New Eng- 
land and the Southeast—business was 
definitely on the upswing. 
e Shakedown—The main reason was 
that prices, quality, and styling had 
begun to shake down to a solid basis. 
Quality and price improvements had 
been dictated by the drop in demand, 
especially noticeable in slow Easter 
sales. But styling, especially in women’s 
clothes, was influenced by the industry. 
Its chief result would be that whether 
or not more clothes were sold, more 
cloth would be. 

Dress length had been set to drop 
some two inches. That meant that 
coat length for women would probably 
follow. The trend is also toward full- 
ness—in fact, the industry is even going 
to try to put more cloth into bathing 

suits this vear (picture). 
e Reflection—All of these factors were 
reflected right back to the mills—al- 
though on the surface it didn’t always 
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seem so. In Rhode Island, for example, 
employment figures dropped in May for 
the third month in a row. Man-hours 
worked dropped further than they had 
at any time since the dip began (BW— 
Mar.22’47,p22). And workers’ payroll 
envelopes were getting thinner. 

But these were only the tangibles, the 
facts at hand. Behind the scenes the 
picture was different. ‘There was a bustle 
of preparation for the fall trade. The 
first nibbles of business that mills were 
getting from buyers all along the line 
were anything but discouraging (of 
course, in rayons business never dropped 
off to any extent). 

e Higher Quality—The main reason: 
Most buyers, finding that the new cloth 
was of good quality, ordered more. In 
some lines fourth-quarter business was 
brisk. Mills which offered high-quality 
sheetings, broadcloths, and the like, at 
prices which consumers long ago had 
said that they would be willing to pay, 
were doing a Justy, early season book- 
ing job. 

The same thing is now true in wool- 


ns. Three Rhode Island mil! 
since March, opened up again las! \ 
For them business would be a ¢ 
but it was a good one. The 
running one shift, turning out 
enough cloth for sampling. Bu: t 
were finding reception good—b 
the quality was good. Said men < 
to the trade: “Women will sti 
woolens, but they want the right 
of woolens.” This meant suedes, { 
nels, and other fabrics which mig 
classed as fine woolens. 

Actually, all of this was mosth; 
a straw in the wind. Some New En: |, 
woolen mills, closed in March 
April, were still down. The reaso1 
cause of financial inability, imp 
equipment, or plain lack of know- 
they were unable to offer good en 
quality. 

e Quick Comeback—In the South, | 
future looked even brighter. Four t 
weeks ago the southeastern cotton | 
tile industry had the jitters (BW —\| 
31°47,p21). Now recovery has been 
rapid that recession talk has practica 
disappeared. 

Cause of the comeback was again p: 


marily due to new designs, bet 
quality, finer workmanship—and lo 
prices. All have resulted in a new 


vival of demand. Mills report that th 
are strongly resisting further cuts 
cotton yarn and textile prices. Manag 
ment says that recent price cuts ; 
relatively large—in view of high wage 
high cotton costs, taxes, and other fixe 
or uncontrollable charges. 
e Quick Response—Despite this, ! 
southeastern industry has managed | 
better the quality of its yarns and fa 
rics. Likewise, converters and finish 
have responded quickly and effective 
to consumer resistance which develops 
early this year. 

All divisions—including __ retailers 
have cut their prices mostly by effectin 


economies through good management 


and with only moderate narrowings « 
their profit margins. (But don’t look f 
big retail cuts on new merchandise; t! 
main effect is in better quality wit! 
out price increases.) Any adverse effect 
of cuts on gross and net operating | 
comes are being offset by substantial! 


increased demand. For example, thi 


knitters of cotton underwear report : 


new upsurge in demand as the result 0: 


readjusted price levels. 
e Good Fit—The general conclusio! 
was this: The textile industry, hard | 


this spring, wasted no time in whittlin: 
itself down to consumer size. Now tha’ 


it has been tried for fit, the size doesn’ 
pinch too badly. That means that bus: 
ness will probably go on through th 
fall season, at least, on a good basis 
What consumer demand will be 
through the winter is something els 
again. That will depend largely on over 
all economic conditions. 
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New Radio Rules? 


' 
- Sen. White, author of the 


present law, introduces new bill. 
But it’s so comprehensive that 
everybody is sniping at it. 


Is government regulation of radio in 
for some changes? Most of those close 
to the picture seem to think it should 
be. But they can’t agree on what 
Changes should be made, or how. Up- 
shot is that the seven-year-old wrangle 
will drag into another year. 

There’s wide disagreement over 
whether revisions shall be made by: (1) 
administrative rulings of the Federal 
Communications Commission; (2) self- 
regulation of the industry under aegis 
of the National Assn. of Broadcasters; 
or (3) new legislation. 

@ New Law Suggested—At the moment, 
the issue centers around legislation 
nsored by Sen. Wallace H. White 
of Maine. White is author of the pres- 
ent radio law (enacted in 1934) and an 
expert on communication affairs. He 
has been proposing changes in his 1934 
law ever since it was five years old. 

+ To effect those changes he has in- 
tfoduced a 4l-page bill (S. 1333) 
Which would do everything from reor- 
ganizing FCC’s internal setup to es- 
tablishing a code of ethics for the 
broadcasting industry. 
© Controversial Clauses—But White’s 
effort to gain acceptance for his bill is 
‘proving difficult. The bill steps on so 
Many toes that every section is the 
target of attack from some quarter. 

» Controversial proposals would: 
@Split FCC into separate “broadcast” 
and “common carrier’ divisions; 

@ Write into law many of the commis- 
Sion’s existing administrative rulings 
and limit the field of future adminis- 
tfative regulations; 

@ Prohibit FCC from discriminating 
against some types of station owners— 
Such as newspaper licensees; 

@ Place restrictions on ownership in- 
tended to break up the big chains; 

@ Require broadcasters to grant equal 
time to opposing sides in political cam- 
paigns; 

@ Force broadcasters to identify the 
SOurce of news items and label them as 
f© editorial comment or interpretation 
and analysis. 

@ Changes Likely—White knew when 
he introduced the latest version of his 
bill May 23 that it was subject to 
change. Now, after two weeks of public 
hearings, he is beginning to talk about 
what changes should be made. Revision 
@ deletion is likely on the splitting of 
FCC, compulsory news identification 
and labeling, equal time for politicians 
gand possibly other provisions. 
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A BUS THAT BENDS IN THE MIDDLE 


A 58-seater bus, designed to take sharp city corners and to ride the jolts 
smoothly, demonstrated its agility in New York City last week. Its 
suppleness is due to a device that permits rear wheels to track front ones. 
The bus “pivots” on the center pair. A rubber “hip” between sec- 
tions enables it to follow the dips of the road. B. F. Goodrich Co.'s 
“Torsilastic” rubber mounts (BW —Nov.21'42,p14) provide spring 
action. Resembling the articulated bus built by Permanente for Santa 
Fe Ry. (BW—IJul.27°46,p16), the Super-Twin is made by Twin Coach, 
Kent, Ohio. Production date: late this year. Estimated price: $23,000. 








Charles R. Denny, FCC chairman, 

had ideas for changing virtually every 
section of the bill in his 55-page state- 
ment to the Senate committee. And 
Justin Miller, president of N.A.B., read 
a 50-page statement which added up to: 
Leave the law as it is. Meanwhile, 
N.A.B. is drafting its own set of self- 
regulation standards. 
e New Product—The hearings were the 
occasion for revelation by Niles ‘Tram- 
mell, president of National Broadcast- 
ing Co., that NBC has a new radio 
communications system which can 
transmit a million words a minute. 
Trammell said it was called ‘‘ultrafax,” 
was developed by Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and is due for public demonstra- 
tion some time this summer. 

Ultrafax operates by microwave radio. 

Each printed page is treated as a single 
frame of a television picture. Pages are 
flashed in rapid succession; at’ the receiv- 
ing end they are reproduced by a photo- 
graphic process similar to that used for 
wartime V-mail. Trammell predicted 
that many broadcasters of today will be- 
come electronic publishers of tomorrow 
via this new development in radio com- 
munication. 
e Won't Pass This Year—Whether 
White can overcome broadside oppo- 
sition, even with some revisions of his 
present bill, is doubtful. He has abso- 
lutely no chance of getting it through 
both houses before the end of the pres- 
ent session. In fact, he will be lucky if 
he gets it out of his own Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 


So the bill will carry over into the 
next session. ‘Then White will stage a 
“now or never’ campaign—because the 
Maine senator, a member of Congress 
since 1917, won’t run for reelection 
when his present term expires in 1945 


100-MILLION FACE-LIFTING 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has sect 
in motion a face-lifting program that 
may eventually cost $100 million over a 
three-year period. Steel sources also 
hear the company will float a $40- 
million or $50-million bond issue, pri- 
vately placed, to cover financing. 

In the words of Ben Moreell, new 
board chairman and president (BW— 
Feb.22’47,p19), the yu pa are im- 
portant enough to go ahead despite high 
construction costs. 

Initial items on the list: 

e New warehouses at the Hazelwood 
division of the firm’s Pittsburgh works 
(approximate cost: $1 million). ‘The 
units will house large stocks of cold- 
finished steel bars. 

e Opening an ore mine at Wakeficld, 
Mich. (approximate cost: $800,000). 
First move here will be to sink a 600- 
ft. mine shaft. Output from the mine 
will supplement ore from the firm’s 
other properties. 

Improvements to J. & L.’s coal 
mines, and to plants facilities in Alli- 
quippa, Pa., Cleveland, and Pittsburgh’s 
southside are expected to be announced 
later. The Pittsburgh phase will proba- 
bly include a new openhearth plant 
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New Radio Rules? 
S Sen. White, author of the 
present law, introduces new bill. 
But it's so comprehensive that 
everybody is sniping at it. 


Is government regulation of radio in 
for some changes? Most of those close 
to the picture seem to think it should 
be. But they can’t agree on what 
changes should be made, or how. Up- 
shot is that the seven-year-old wrangle 
will drag into another year. 

There’s wide disagreement over 
whether revisions shall be made by: (1) 
administrative rulings of the Federal 
Communications Commission; (2) self- 
regulation of the: industry under aegis 
of the National Assn. of Broadcasters; 
or (3) new legislation. 

e ed Law Suggested—At the moment, 
issue centers around legislation 
ie by Sen. Wallace H. White 
aN Maine. White is author of the pres- 
ent radio law (enacted in 1934) and an 
expert on communication affairs. He 
has been proposing changes in his 1934 
law ever since it was five years old. 
_ To effect those changes he has in- 
ffoduced a 4l-page bill (S. 1333) 
Which would do everything from reor- 
ganizing FCC’s internal setup to es- 
tablishing a code of ethics for the 
broadcasting industry. 
@ Controversial Clauses—But White’s 
effort to gain acceptance for his bill is 
The bill steps on so 


toes that every section is the 
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A BUS THAT BENDS IN THE MIDDLE 


A 58-seater bus, designed to take sharp city corners and to ride the jolts 
demonstrated its agility in New 
suppleness is due to a device that permits rear wheels to track front ones. 
on the center pair. A rubber 
tions enables it to follow the dips of the road. B. F. 
tubber mounts (BW—Nov.21'42,pl4) provide 
Resembling the articulated bus built by Permanente for Santa 
BW —]ul.27'46,p16), the Super-Twin is made by Twin Coach, 
Kent, Ohio. Production date: late this year. Estimated price: $23,000. 
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Charles R. Denny, FCC chairman, 
had ideas for changing virtually every 
section of the bill in his 55-page state- 
ment to the Senate committee. And 
Justin Miller, president of N.A.B., read 
a 50-page statement which added up to: 
Leave the law as it is. Meanwhile, 
N.A.B. is drafting its own set of self- 
regulation standards. 
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So the bill will carry over into the 
next session. ‘Then White will stage a 
“now or never’ campaign—because the 
Maine senator, a member of Congress 
since 1917, won’t run for reelection 
when his present term expires in 19458 


100-MILLION FACE-LIFTING 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has set 
in motion a face-lifting program that 
may eventually cost $100 million over a 
three-year period. Steel sources also 
hear the company will float a $40- 
million or $50-million bond issue, pri- 
vately placed, to cover financing. 

In the words of Ben Moreell, new 
board chairman and president (BW— 
Feb.22’47,p19), the projects are im- 
portant enough to go Bf texte despite high 
construction costs. 

Initial items on the list: 

e New warehouses at the Hazelwood 
division of the firm’s Pittsburgh works 
(approximate cost: $1 million). ‘The 
units will house large stocks of cold- 
finished steel bars. 

e Opening an ore mine at Wakeficld, 
Mich. (approximate cost: $800,000). 
First move here will be to sink a 600- 
ft. mine shaft. Output from the mine 
will supplement ore from the firm’s 
other properties. 

Improvements to J. & L.’s coal 
mines, and to plants facilities in Ali- 
quippa, Pa., Cleveland, and Pittsburgh's 
southside are expected to be announced 
later. The Pittsburgh phase will proba- 
bly include a new openhearth plant. 
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in tent cities. 








FLOODWATERS VS. BUSINESSMEN 


This week Old Man River and his tributaries went on their biggest ram- 
page in decades. Flooded out, many thousands of persons were living 
Business went on where possible—though not as usual. 
In Canton, Mo., for example, the iceman (above) 
still operating customers; local boatmen brought guests right into hotel 
lobbies, warped into convenient positions: for registering. 





came by barge to serve 








Air Crash Report 


Special air-safety board 
suggests stricter takeoff rules. 
Other aviation newsmakes good 
reading for light-plane industry. 


Most of the news in aviation last 
week concerned the light-plane makers. 
But the most attention-getting devel- 
heavy, four-en- 


opment iiVOiVed the 


gine transports 

2 Crash Report—The special air-safety 
investigation board, set up less than 
three weeks ago by President Truman 
(BW—Jun.21°47,p18), issued its first 
report and recommendations. The re- 
port concerned itself primarily with 
the causes of the United Air Lines 


crash at La Guardia Field. The recom- 
mendations involved major changes in 
takeoff rules for the big planes. 

What the recommendations come 
down to is a reduction in the allowable 
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gross weight of planes for given run- 
way lengths under given climatic 
conditions. In different terms, they 
would increase the minimum runway 
length required for a given gross plane 
weight. In effect, the recommendations 
are tantamount to orders; James M. 
Landis, who is chairman both of the 
special panel and of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, said that CAB would 
immediately put them into force as 
directives. 

® Glad Tidings—The news on the light- 


plane front was, for a change, pre- 
dominantly good. Two planes on 


which production had been discontin- 
ued will be made by new manufac- 
turers. And the Army Ground Forces 
bought 501 light planes for use in 
liaison, communications, and_person- 
nel-transport work. 

The two planes that are going to be 
made after all are the four-place Na- 
vion, formally dropped by North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., last month (BW— 
Jun. 7’47,p36), and the two-place Swift, 
which used to be manufactured by the 


now-bankrupt Globe Aircraft Ci 7 
e Ryan Buys Navion—Ryan Acrov). ~ 
tical Corp. of San Diego bought 
only all Navion manufacturing rig 
but design, tooling, and planes 
parts in process from North Ameri 
Ryan expects to keep the Navion d« 
setup intact; the first Ryan-built pla 
are scheduled for delivery about 
end of October. 

The purchase price was not 
closed by either company. If it wa 
too high, Ryan should have a barga 
With all development cost written 
in the one lump-sum payment, Ry 
now has a CAA-approved plane, co 
plete production tooling for 10 pla 
a day, and a dealer organization. 

This isn’t Ryan’s first venture in 
personal-plane manufacture; it had onc 
of its own before the war. : 
e Globe Assets Sold—Globe’s major — 
tangible assets (except for real estate 
and heavy machinery) were bought f 
$328,000 by Texas Engineering Mfg 
Co. TEMCO has also leased mor 
than a million sq. ft of the huge sur 





. As OF , -SIT 
plus plant at Grand Prairie, just outsid om ba 
Dallas, which was occupied during tle Jorwide 


war by North American. It will mo: 
Globe’s tooling, parts, and planes 
process there. 

TEMCO didn’t buy a pig in a poke; 3 
last year it built 330 Swifts for Globe 
under subcontract. 

e The Army Deal—The Army purchase 
involved two companies. Larger order © 
went to Aeronca Aircraft Corp. of Mid- yagwe . 

dletown, Ohio—439 two-place tandem pragide aus 
planes. ‘They are almost identical with — 
the company’s 65-hp. Champion jm arder 
trainer, except for installation of an 
85-hp. engine and a transparent plasti 
top for liaison-plane visibility. Aeronca 
will deliver the planes at the rate of 
60 a month. Price is $1,649 each plu 

% for spare parts. 

The other 62 planes ordered wer 
Navions. Total price, including the 
30% parts allowance, is $510,962 
e Not All Good—Last week brought 
some bad news on the light-plan 
front, too: 

e Piper Aircraft Corp., biggest volum« 
producer of personal planes both la: 
year and prewar, deferred action on 
its preferred-stock dividend. Industr 
observers didn’t lose too much sleep 
over the move, however; they viewed 
it as conservative retrenchment. 

e Luscombe Airplane Corp. of Dalla 
put production on a restricted basis 
and furloughed most of its production  GAMDINEER 
workers. Reason: The expected sea- Says ve/ 
sonal upturn in sales had not developed 


AIR INSURANCE RISE? 


Insurance rates have recently been 
swinging upward on both automobiles 
(BW—Feb.22’47,p74) and real estate. 
Last week aircraft dealers and operators 





Pilés with 3 
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“4 I940 was 20 years ago ! 


In office methods, we mean. Busy war plants just couldn't be bothered with the happy- 


go-lucky systems of pre-war days, when skilled office help was abundant and costs were low. 


So methods advanced twenty years almost overnight—card records were 





put on wheels . . . locked-in ledger sheets were slipped into V-line slots instead . . . 


FLEX-SITE ... Visible Binders 
Offer large visible margins 
nT for wide range of record sizes. 


dog-eared inactive records were filed in sleek steel containers stacked ceiling-high . .. 
permanent records were microfilmed and valuable storage space released. All over 


the office, even out in the plant, record keeping was shifted into high gear! 


Today’s problems of personnel, of floor space, and of prolific record-keeping are 


no less acute than those of the busy war years just passed. 





Peacetime industry cannot return to a pre-war office overhead schedule. 





CT - roe “ 
d- WLINE ... Posting trays 


m ide automatic working 


With so many Diebold modern aids to office efficiency available right now, there is 


|, “Wethroughout. Eliminate no longer a need to battle growing office overhead costs with outmoded weapons. 
l 

compressors... keep ledgers ' ; p . ~~ 

1 imerder... stuff easily. Your Diebold Man can quickly bring you important news about fitting the 


right equipment to the job—rotary, vertical, visible files or microfilm 
can show you ways and means to meet your current office problems. 


There are Diebold Branches or dealers in all principal cities. 





TRA-DEX ... Vertical Visible MICROFILM @ ROTARY, VERTICAL AND 


: arte gia ml = Diebold I VISIBLE FILING EQUIPMENT e SAFES, 
w= CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS e BANK 

— ee ee bs ee VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ BURGLAR ALARMS 

: e HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


Canton 2, Ohio 





FLOFILM... A self-contained micro- 
film process. Micro-film can be 
finished one hour after exposure. 


CARDINEER... Rotary Card File 
Speeds reference and posting.. 
maintains control at minimum cost. 


fern 
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eo .'e we aehis WEIGHED THE ADVANTAGES? 


PACKAGLD 


JUST PUT THEM WHERE 
YOU NEED AIR 
























INVESTIGATE the Wayne 
Auxiliary Unit Plan for expanding 
compressed air facilities beyond the 
limits of your central unit by using 
departmentalized compressors. Then 
you can add buildings wherever you 
like and move departments without 
regard to compressed air pipe lines 
or central unit capacity. You save 
money when only a few departments 
work overtime and you may have 
air at the right pressure for each 
individual process. Write today for 
illustrated booklet and catalog of 
Wayne Air Compressors. 


Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


7 ant COMPRESSORS 


HOSE meee LS « N DUS T 2:1 Ltt Tas 








were warned that the same thi 
probably in store for them in the 
future. 

The warning came from L. \\ 
Swectser, Jr., Pacific Coast manag 
Associated Aviation Underwriters 
told the convention of California 
tion Trades Assn. that the A.A.U 
made a survey of 263 aircraft accic 
in western states during the past 
months. His conviction from the 
ings: that “95% of the claims wer 
result of 100% pilot stupidity.” He 
dicted as a result that insurance 
panies would charge increased liab 
rates due to mounting pilot neglige 
would refuse to give w indstorm cc 
age to unhangared light planes; 
would increase ground coverage 1 
due to the large upturn in fame | 
damages resulting from taxiing plane 


Passengers Will 
Please Refrain . 


The railroads may shortly have con 
forting news for anyone who has ev 
spent a weary half hour waiting for th 
porter to unlock the little door at t 
end of the washroom. 

e Sewage Solution?—Dr. Abel Wolma: 
professor of sanitary engineering 
Johns Hopkins University, has ar 
nounced development of a device f{ 
treating sewage in transit on railroa 
trains. If successful, it will solve a prot 
lem that has plagued railroads—and pa 
sengers—off and on for 50 years. 

Dr. Wolman’s research was sponsor¢ 
by the Assn. of American Railroads. . 
pilot model of his mobile cesspool 
be ready for a tryout next month. Aft 
that, there will have to be a good d 
of work to adapt the simple model t 
various kinds of passenger cars, esp 
cially the compartment types that coi 
tain a number of toilets. 

The device is, in effect, a small sew 
age treatment plant. Its main parts ar 
a “macerator” or soaking tank—to 1 
duce solids to liquids—and a heat-typ 
disinfector. After treatment, the sewag 
would be discharged along the track 
at high speed for adequate dispersion 
®@ Headache—Sewage disposal has bec 
a headache to the railroads ever sincc 
plumbing was installed in passeng: 
cars. ‘The long station waits never have 
done passengers’ tempers any good. An 
now that extensive suburban areas hav 
built up around larger cities, the road 
sometimes get into serious trouble wit! 
irate local authorities. 

A California town once passed string 
ent laws against dumping sewage on tl 
tracks that run through its streets—and 
sent a motorcycle policeman to follow 
each train and make sure there were n 
violations. The railroad began locking 
toilet doors well outside the town, 
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taining liaison with other divisions’ 
...also stresses playtime plus...’only 
*hour and a half by Seabee to favorite 


Selmon lakes reached before only 
R by two day combination of train, 


wekboard, and canoe.” . 
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The one personal plane which meets the dual re- 
quirements of today’s hard working, sports loving 
executive ... The Seabee all metal amphibian oper- 
ates from field or stream, thus multiplying safety 
factors many fold ... Relaxing comfort in the luxu- 
rious four place cabin with plenty of head and leg 
room...The 215 H. P. Franklin gives speed and 
range enough to get you through with ease and 
economy ... Controllable and reversible pitch pro- 
peller, and hydraulically operated flaps and landing 
gear are standard...and assure better take-offs 
Price $6000 F.A.F. 


lie on. ee 


ingdale, Long Island, New York. 


ERNEST L. OLRICH, JR... . Sales 
Mgr. of The David Clark Company, Inc. 
Special Research and Development 
Div. of Munsingwear Company... 
lauds value of the De Luxe Seabee for 
“our quick contacts with suppliers 
and buyers’’...“a natural for main- 


\Yor Business... or Sport 
nothing compares with this VERSATILE amplibian’ 


REE... Your copy of “Transportation Unlimited” 
rite Dept. Al ... Republic Aviation Corporation, 
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which merely transferred the irri 
from the city fathers to the passe 
@ Nuisance—The A.A.R.’s researc! 
gram, however, seems to prove th 
posal is more a nuisance than a | j 
health problem. According to th 4 
veys Johns Hopkins ran, the volu: E 
sewage is relatively small and th 
only slight danger of spreading di 


ADS LIST THE PRICE 


Automen’s concern over gouging + 
tics of used car dealers in selling 
cars (BW—Jun.1]14'47,p44) has f 
into an active publicity drive. The | 
Dealers Assn. of Detroit, and Ge: 
Motors’ Cadillac division last week 
gan telling the public the actual 
price of their automobiles through n 
paper ads. 

The dealers don’t think the ads 
discourage the resale of new cars at | 
prices. But they hope to impress . ; 
irritated public that they’re still in | 
ness—and sell cars at set prices. 
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$ 
¥ 
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by Remin 





to make 
a drill press fly! 


To avoid pricing yourself out of the market, by reason of 
rising wage and material costs, you have to make machines 
fly these days. 

But greater production per machine is limited by the physical 
inability, or the accumulated fatigue of the operator, partic- 
ularly in those operations involving repetitive, manual motions. 
Hand operation of a drill press is typical. 

Production increases ranging from 40% to 500% are the 
common experiences of plants replacing hand operation of 
machine tools with Bellows “Controlled-Air” Powered Feeds. 
These inexpensive, easily installed “automatic pilots” know no 
fatigue; can keep pace hour after hour with the fastest 
machine; feed work or tools with a “touch” rarely equalled 
by the most skilled operators. 

Not that the Bellows “Controlled-Air” Powered Feed elimi- 





nates the operator. It doesn’t. But 
it does eliminate operator fatigue, 
often makes it possible for one 
operator to run two or more 
machines with less physical effort 
than he formerly spent running one. 
Suggest to your production execu- 
tives that they investigate carefully 
possible applications of Bellows 
“Controlled-Air’” Powered Devices in 
your manufacturing processes. More 





You will be inter- 
ested in seeing the 
new Bellows Foto 
Facts File. These case 
history studies show 
clearly what Bellows 
equipment is accom- 
plishing in the way 
of lower costs in a 
wide range of unre- 
lated industries and 
processes. A note on 


CAST CHANGED AGAIN 


The wrangling Ringlings man- 
aged last week to patch up their 
disagreements long enough to 
make yet another quick change in 
the management of the Greatest 
Show on Earth, At an unexpect- 
edly tame stockholders meeting, 
James A. Haley( right) won back 
the presidency of the Ringling 


than forty Bellows Field Engineers 
in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada are at their serv- 


your letterhead will 
bring it promptly. 


Sera. acc 











ice, without cost or obligation. 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 








Brothers and Bamum & Bailey 
circus. Robert Ringling, who had 
ousted Haley two weeks earlicr 
after a long court fight (BW— 
Jun.14'47,p24), became first vice- 
president. John Ringling North 
(left), Haley’s ally, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

The meeting was scarcely over 
before rumors of a new fight were 
circulating under the Big Top. 
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by Remington Rand, Inc. 


There's no room for 


Some of today’s higher costs can't be avoided, 
but you can sharply reduce your controllable 
costs by simplifying systems and procedures 
throughout your organization. 


EXAMPLE: A wholesaler recently adopted a 


Kardex-simplified stock contro] system that: 


) Enables two girls to do clerical work that 
formerly required six girls. 

2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory 
control, to speed turnover and reduce his 
merchandise investment by thousands of dollars. 





cost-heavy systems AND protits 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-szlling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, ard whethe 


your costs are high in sales... inventory ... preduc- 
tion... ledger... or personnel, Reming*or 
simplified systems can pay you extra sa* 
reducing these controllable costs. Let’s to!k i 
Phone our nearest office for booklet 

MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or writ« 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE FIRST: 
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Ever see paper 
that wouldnt burn? 





How about Franklins asbestos purse? 







In 1725, Benjamin Franklin owned 2 
curious purse which he sold for 
ahandsome sum. The purse was 
“made of the stone asbestos"! 


Credit for making the first asbestos 
suits for firemen goes to an Italian 
noblewoman, Candida Medina Coeli Lena 
di Cordona Val Chiavenna. Date 1206 


The Prince of Wales received 2 
1920 Canadian tour. Its silver cover 


protected by an asbestos cloth case 


(SEE BELOW) 


Sure, you’ve seen paper that wouldn’t burn! Asbestos paper! 
Chances are better than even you’ve got some right in your 
own home! 


Doubt it? Step down to your basement, notice the insulation on 
your furnace piping. Tremendous quantities of K&M Asbestos 
Paper are used for such purposes. Or your car’s cylinder head 
gasket, your electrical appliances—they are frequently protected 
by asbestos paper, too. : 

This same basic material also comes in semi-rigid sheet form— 
called K&M Asbestos Millboard. Automobile clutches are faced 
with it, ovens, roasters and sterilizers lined with 
it, ceilings and partitions fireproofed with it. 
K&M Asbestos Paper and Millboard fill a host 
of industrial needs which might hold the answer 
to some problem in your plant. Write us—we'll 
attend to your inquiry promptly. 


Aatine made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e¢ AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA—ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. « MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 





handsome testimonial book during his 


studded with diamonds and rubies was 





COMMODITIES 





Cotton Balance 


Spot prices recover fiop 
November's slump, due to c 
in old-crop supply. But the 194) 
output may be just right. 


Late last fall a speculator nan 

Thomas Jordan moved to get out oi | 
falling cotton market. He had ; 
reason: He held, on margin, tremenc 
amounts of cotton for future deliv e: 
But as soon as he sold, he sent + 
declining cotton prices into a precy 
tous dive ‘BW—Nov.2’46,p22). Glu: 
ly, cotton men wondered what the | 
ture held in store. 
e Comeback—Last week they had thc 
answer. Spot prices were back ab 
where they were before the slun 
whereas futures prices were low. ‘| 
wide price gap reflected trade opin: 
that the 1947 crop will be a lot bigg 
than the extremely low 1946 1 
while mill consumption will fall | 
sharply. 

The high spot prices, officials say, 

















FIRST AND EXPENSIVE 


At New York’s LaGuardia Field, 
William Hope of Robert Moore 
& Co. accepts delivery of the first 
bale of the nation’s 1947-48 cot- 
ton crop. It was purchased last 
week on the Houston Cotton Ex- 
change for $1,825.40. The pur- 
chaser, J. J. Miller, Jr. (right), 
Houston, had it flown to the New 
York Cotton Exchange for a spe- 
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due to the rapid reduction in the supply 

of pld-crop cotton (even though many 

Ms have been selling raw cotton to 

sf inventories in preparation for the 
sw crop). 

eW. S. Balance Good—Thus the cot- 


1m ~supply-demand situation in the 


For |S. is in the best balance in many 


@rs. Although the current supply 1s 


CUlR smallest since 1929, the Dept. of 


0 4;Agiculture considers it adequate. 


i 


Since last August, mills had been 
gg much more. cotton than Agricul- 
fie expected—a total of 10,250,000 
bales in 1946-47. But now officials be- 


t }igve mill consumption in the season 
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starting Aug. 1, 1947, may total only 
8® million bales. 


‘er @WVorld Balance Off—But the world 


sitpation doesn’t look so rosy. If con- 
gmption continues to exceed produc- 
during the 1947-48 season, Agri- 
ture Dept. officials say “a tense sup- 
¥ situation” will develop. 
Vorld cotton stocks on Aug. 1, 1947, 
@ expected to total only 174 to 18- 
million bales—a 10-million-bale reduc- 
ign during the past two years. But 
arid consumption for the same period 
@s been estimated at about 274 million 
bales. 
‘o help ease the squeeze, govern- 
fent officials hope to export between 
2% and 3 million bales this year. But 
Sido it, the U. S. must produce a crop 
fat least 11 million bales. And last 
m@ar’s U. S. cotton crop was only $4- 
Million bales—lowest in modern history. 
#214 Million Bales—All last winter the 
Dept. of Agriculture urged cotton grow- 
ems to plant 23,100,000 acres this year, 
ich would yield 124 million bales. 
t the area under cultivation is esti- 
mated to be only 214 million acres— 
Beaning yield of 114 million bales. 
Warmers cut below the goal acreage 
two main reasons: (1) they had in- 
micient supplies of fertilizer; and (2) 
fmey found that prices of competing 
efps have been good. 
WBut officials now think it’s just as 
Nell that growers will not meet the 
@mginal production goal. Their figuring: 
Zpmestic consumption for 1947-48 will 
Meobably hold to the 84-million-bale 
igure. It now looks as though exports 
Ml fall as low as 24 million bales. If 
mat is so, an 1]4-million-bale crop will 
Save 500,000 bales as a carryover—just 
Mout right. One hitch: If domestic 
S@nsumption goes higher, cotton for ex- 
Bert and carryover will be scarce. 
- ‘he Long Pull—For the long postwar 
bell, the Agriculture Dept. would like to 
> annual U. S. cotton crops of about 
million bales. This figure is based 
the expectation that domestic con- 
mmption could be held to about 9- 
Million bales a year, exports at 3 mil- 
aon. Prewar U S. consumption (1934- 
35 ) averaged about 64 million bales. 
exports were around 5§ million. 








L CHICK HOTEL 





“HOT-SPOT” 
Battery Brooders* 
made with 


KEYSTONE WIRE 


Here’s a five-story chick “‘hotel’’ with automatic heat on every floor 
. .. keeps the chicks comfortable even when the room temperature goes 
down to 40° or lower. Wire side grills permit the chicks to reach through 
to the feeders and waterers. These troughs can be filled from the out- 
side, saving hours of time and work. Chicks are raised on wire-mesh 
floor — an important sanitation feature. 

As you can see, wire plays an important part in the construction of 
“Hot Spot” brooders. It is essential that the wire have good spot- 
welding characteristics, be well galvanized to resist rust, and bright 
and shiny for sales appeal. Silver-bright Keystone wire provides these 
qualities, just as other special Keystone wires meet manufacturers’ 
exacting needs. 

Whatever your wire requirements, Keystone can normally suppiy them. 












* Klein Manufacturing Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purposes 







KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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WEST he 


an insulated, corrugated 
box for AIR SHIPMENT 











INSULPAK* was devel- 


oped in 1945 for the shipment of Vesshk cat, ‘tle. 
pre-cooled foods by air. *Tests proved conclusively te ee 
that fish, when pre-cooled to 33° F., will remain 
under 50° for 24 hours when INSULPAKed! Fur- 

LOOK TO 


thermore, this new packing method saves packaging 


@tG. Uv. S. PAT. OFF 


time, shipping space and weight, and prevents odors 
and liquids from escaping. Here is one of the many 


H & D “firsts” that have been contributing greatly 





toward reduced loss from damage in transit as well 
as lower packaging and distribution costs. The iu 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 4707 Decatur “firsts” 
Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FOR PACKAGING 


tTests made by Air Cargo Research Dept., Wayne University, Detroit; 
and U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Dept. of Interior. Outside tempera- 
tures — 75° to 30° F, 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore 13, Marylond * Buffalo 6,.N. Y. * Chicago 32, Iilinois * Cleveland 2, Ohio © Detroit 
27, Michigan * Gloucester, N. J. ¢ Hoboken, N..J. * Kansas City 19, Kansas * “Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal, 
Quebec * Richmond 12, Virginia * St. Lovis 15, Missouri * Sandusky, Ohie * Torente, Onterie * Soesten, Mass. 
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Pig Crop Below Goa) — 
Bolsters Meat Prices 


The stage seems set for a loi.¢; 
of high meat prices than gov y 
agricultural economists have bc 1 
dicting. A major reason: This 
pig crop is about 4,849,000 h 
than the official goal 
e Supply Increase Out—One t): 
least is certain. There is no po 
that meat supplies will increase | 
price-breaking point before the 
of 1948. Only a substantial shri 
in demand can make the forecast 
sharp decline in 1947 come truc 

If prices do hold, it will surpri % 
farmers, disappoint most hous . 
and supply fresh ammunition fo 
economists. All have been pretty 
oughly indoctrinated with the id 
meat would lead an over-all dec)ing 
food prices this year. 

e Causes—Contributing to this ; 
situation has been the cold spring: 
a mysterious malady which caused } 
pig losses in some areas. And t 
is another, unmeasurable factor—far 
pessimism in the face of predictions 
prices would drop. All these things 

















FOR SOFTER SINEWS 


Tough steaks get tenderer in 
the newest ‘“Steakmaker” dis 
played at the San Francisco con- 
vention of National Assn. of Re- 
tail Grocers. ‘The machine not 
only perforates tough sinews; it 
“knits” together two or more 
pieces of meat into a single steak. 
It’s the latest model made by 
Federal Engineering Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, for butcher shops 
and hotels. Price: about $235. 
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TO A-c.} POWER LINE 
START 
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j SPEED CONTROL 


SPEED INDICATOR 


CONTROL UNIT 
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. | ADJUSTABLE - SPEED 
o MOTOR 
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wenveniently-packaged, space-saving V*S 
Brives are available from 1 to 200 bp. 





ADJUSTABLE-SPEEDS 


eee from A-c. Circuits 















Actually, Reliance V*S Drive is an e/*~ric transmission. 
At the touch of a button your machine can be started or 
stopped. Turn the knob of a rheostat and it can be accele- 
rated or decelerated smoothly—over an infinite range of 
stepless speed changes. And with this 4//-electric, Ad ju:st- 
able-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, control can 
be either automatic or manual... at the machine or from 
remote stations. The net result of V*S control is greater 
efficiency, faster production, lower costs—as already 
proved in every industry. That’s why it will pay you to 
write today for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road ° Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo e Chicago ¢ Cincinnati « Dallas 
Denver e@ Detroit e Gary « Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville, S.C. e Houston « Kansas City 
Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles « Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. « Roanoke, Va. © Rockford « St. Louis 
San Francisco Seattle e Syracuse e Tampa ° Tulsa ° Washington, D. C. 


Soo Paulo, Srazil 


RELIANCE“, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’’ 














$2250 more profit 
_  -:per year... | 


writes the E. M. Holmes Transportation Co. 











ERE’S PROOF that Reynolds Aluminum Truck Bodies increase 
H profits. The E. M. Holmes Transportation Company made 
$15 more profit per trip . . . estimates $2250 more profit per year. 

An experienced body fabricator in your own locality has a com- 
plete stock of Reynolds van-type truck bodies made from standard 
parts. You have your choice of over 10,000 different combinations 
of body models, lengths, doors and linings. Repairs can be made 
quickly from standard parts in stock . . . no costly layups. 

These revolutionary van-type truck bodies are in volume pro- 
duction today. For further information write Reynolds Metals Co., 
Truck & ‘Trailer Div., 1419-A Dixie Highway, Louisville 1, Ky. 


2266-B 


1 Revnoips ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES 
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up toa spring crop indication of 
151,000 head. This compares + 
000,000 asked and 52,393,0\ 0 
duced last year. 

The total crop for the year—, 
and fall combined—is expected 1» :: 


85,651,000, three million 
official goal. Production last y: a: 
§3,019,000 head. These are b: 
by prewar standards, and cattle ar: 
even more over 1939-41. Without 
tained high demand (BW—Jun 2 
p44), such output would send p; 
crashing. 

e The Crucial Housewife—As 
the price the meat producer will ¢: 
being determined by forces beyou 
control. For in the last analysis, 
price is set by supply and demand. . 
demand now exceeds supply only 
cause the housewife can still afford 
feed her family a lot of meat, 


Low-Nicotine Tobacco 
For Milder Smoking 


Timid smokers, 
whiff drives one more nail into t 
cofhns,.can now. relax a little. A 1 
low-nicotine burley tobacco, develop 
after 12 years of trial, is ready for « 
mercial typing by the Dept. of Agri 


ture. Average nicotine in the 1 
strain: os of 1%. (Ordinary cigar 


burley runs around 2%; pipe and chi 
ing tobacco from 2% to 5%.) 

e Aroma Appeal—The new type co 
well widen the market for low-nicot 
smokes; presumably it has more app 
in aroma and taste than tobacco fr 
which the nicotine has been wash: 
The new type can be used, with 
blending, in cigarettes. In cigars, 
would become filler. What’s more, 
few hundred thousand pounds per y: 
supposedly would be enough to do t 
job. 

Name of the newcomer will 
31-V. The “V” stands for Dr. W. | 
Valleau of the Kentucky Experime 
Station at Lexington. Valleau dev: 
oped the blend by cross-breeding ‘T\ 
31 burley with a cigar leaf variety 
tobacco originally brought from G: 
many in 1933, 

e Strict Controls—The new vari 
looks like burley, but has a distinct 
flavor and aroma. Therefore the g 
ernment is providing that the stra 
be grown and sold under strict contr 
for the protection of tobacco produc 
manufacturers. Regulations will sty 
late that 31-V be grown only un 
contract from the manufacturer w! 
will furnish certified seed. The grow 
must deliver all the tobacco grown fro: 
the seed to the contracting manuf: 
turer, must not plant a greater acreas 
than called for in the contract, niu 
keep it from mingling with other type 
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LEAKPROOF JOINTS FOR LIGHT WALL TUBING 


Long, smooth 10° flare provides greater seal- 
ing surface. No shearing action; tubing is 
actually strengthened. 







Only single flare needed for any tubing. 






Up to 2000 flares a day on inexpensive flaring 
machine. 


Gupeten FLARED TUBE FITTINGS 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for all hazardous gases and liquids. 











PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


Engineered Pipe Hangers 
Prefabricated Piping 
Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves oman 


‘ 
¥ 
%, 


fa 
a 
4 


i Products Manvtectored ro GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
“a ipe and Tube Fittings Jp Executive Offices 
at | 


x 


4 Thermolier Unit Heaters ‘San Francisco 

et Job Work Casting 

_ Automatic Sprinklers and Special LOS ANGELES 
| Hazard Fire Protection Systems 


‘| Amco Humidification and 
¥ Cooling Systems 

Other Piping Specialties 
Supplier of ... 

Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


; Specialties for Plumbing, Heating, 
Dee Wolte or Cel areerg wHenever PIPING is invotveo 
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Look to 


your Inventory 
for Working 
ETT EL 





Li peer your business gain by 
obtaining more favorable dis- 
counts ? Could you profit by borrow- 
ing in excess of your open credit? 

Lawrence enables you to borrow 
on your inventory to increase your 
working capital. Without moving 
goods from your own premises, 
Lawrence issues warehouse receipts 
against them. These receipts then 
serve as collateral for a secured 
loan obtained from your bank or 
other lending agency. 

For 33 years Lawrence Ware- 
house Company has helped busi- 
nesses all over America to finance 
inventory quickly and at low cost. 
Over 20,000 firms, including many 
of the country’s best-known cor- 
porations, have profitably used 
Lawrence service. For full facts 
write today for our booklet, “Field 
Warehousing on Your Premises.” 








|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 





(OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-10 72 Wall St., Dept. B-10 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
IN. LaSalle St., Dept. B-10 


los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo © Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando * Cincinnati © St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. @ Houston ¢ Dallas 
Denver © Portland. Ore. “© Stockton @ New Orleans 
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The electrochemists are getting push- 
button-minded. 

For metal finishing (by electrical de- 
position of copper, nickel, chrome, sil- 
ver, and other metals) is today a precise 
industrial technique. This was evident 
to the industry men who swarmed to 
the Industrial Finishing Exposition, 
held in Detroit last week, and spon- 
sored by the American Electroplaters’ 
Society. Of the 100-odd exhibits, a great 
proportion displayed automatic equip- 
ment, in which the plating process, the 
handling of the parts being plated, and 
final part polishing are pushbutton- 
controlled. 

Examples of big installations, some so 
large that only parts could be shown, 
drew top attention. These highly engi- 
neered installations fit right into today’s 
production lines—they do a big job on 
(1) cutting down the need for skilled 
labor, (2) producing uniform coatings 
to precision specifications, and (3) help- 
ing to reduce plating costs (which have 
zoomed up sharply during the past few 
years). 

e Known for Centuries—Metal plating 
is an old art, familiar to all who have 
studied high-school chemistry. It was 
practiced in the 1700’s. But up to the 
commercial advent of chrome-plating 
(about 1930) it was largely father-and- 
son art, in which know-how was handed 


PRODUCTION 


PLATING of car parts in Pontiac’s big new installation is automatic. 


pars Is Big Business| 


Techniques developed from an old art hold impor 
place today in mass-production industries. New devices, impro: 







2 


a how 






down through a family as a sor 
legacy. 

When chrome-plating caught on 

became big business, an immediate 
was recognized for specific data 
study of techniques and control 
large-scale field test data on beh 
of platings in service. Mass produ 
demanded that metal-finishing cea: 
ing an art and become a science. 
e Big Baby—Today, according to « 
tives of the American Electrop! 
Society, few industrialists realizc 
the metal-finishing industry repr 
$500 million of invested capital, 
$300 million of business annually, 
that it is one of this country’s 1 
industries. 

An idea of the industrial import 
of plating can be had from the rec: 
announced General Motors install 
at Pontiac, Mich. This $2-million ; 
ing plant (picture) uses enough p 
to supply 7,000 private homes. P! 
capacity of the machines is sufficic: 
cover an area of 67,500 sq. ft.—an 
and a half—with copper, nickel, 
chrome, in an eight-hour day. Tot 


pacity of all tanks is over 500,000 & i 
lons. * An 

The exposition, which ran con pad a 
tently with a series of technical 1 +. 
ings, was the first held in ten yi 4 , 


It demonstrated to public and indu 
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CONVEYOR systems carry the load. 


a ig plating is actually done; (2) the 
ignificance of new developments in 
Eccsses, materials, and equipment; and 
F ‘that the industry is well out of its 
dling clothes and ready to take its 
e with other manufacturing tech- 
ies as a high-production tool. 
@Theory and Practice—Metal plating 
srates on the theories of electrochem- 
» (chemistry plus electricity). The 
0 k is suspended from the cathode (or 
itive terminal). The negative ter- 
minal is called the anode. Both anode 
oy cathode are suspended in a tank 
ying a compound of the plating 
aetal in solution. When a direct cur- 
mat is applied, the metal comes out of 
ution and covers the part suspended 
® the cathode. The thickness of the 
etal coating depends on time, current 
mnsity, solution concentration, tem- 
ature, and similar factors. Each of 
these might be different for different 
applications. 
oi example of modern application is 
he every-day toaster The stamped 
hg sing is cleaned, carried by conveyor 
imfo a tank where it is copper- -plated. 
.f er being burnished, it is nickel- 
plated. This, in turn, is buffed to a high 
Mistre, and the housing is then chrome- 
plated. The chromium serves as a hard, 
Wear-resisting, protective surface for the 
mickel plate. The copper plate helps 
Achor the nickel- lating. In a simple 
me like a toaster housing, then, there 
three separate plating operations to 


















esas out. 

#Innovations—In addition to fully auto- 
Matic and semiautomatic plating | equip- 
ment, the exhibits included: automatic 
Boing and buffing equipment with 
Befing compounds applied mechani- 
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erasability, permanence and the 
snap and crackle everywhere 
recognized as the proof of quality in 
paper. You get these advantages in 





HE best of modern business 
paper can be made only with 
cotton fibers. That’s why the 
choicest of fine papers, PARSONS, 
is made with new cotton fibers. 


For strength, for durability, for 
attractiveness in stationery, docu- 
ments and record-keeping books, 
sheets and cards, no paper is better 
than PARSONS cotton fiber 
papers. Whatever its business use, 
your paper should have a brisk, 
hard, clean, smooth finish. It needs 


PARSONS cotton fiber paper. 
Remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 


P E a 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


© ppc, 1947 
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Your gas taxes S) Gi f 
A=0>y 
license fees and other taxes “3—2= Fy, 


: Ne ... The longer paving lasts 


pay for your street 






and road paving. 






z Sa5h > and the hens it costs to maintain — ! 


the more paving service you get for your dollars. S £ 





».. if costs less to meget — . and it gives 


many years of safe, dependable service under heavy traffic. 









To get the most value for your 
tax dollars ask your officials to 
specify CONCRETE PAVING! 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7Za-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10,-Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrefe .. -through= 
scientific research and engineering field work— 
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cally and by spray; different ©, 
generator control for current 
plating, as well as new controls 
perature and solution level; 
ments in “packaged” rectifiers 
erators; new materials for racks; . |¢ 
and degreasing improvements; ang 
hibits in safety equipment. 
Several new “wrinkles” 
erable attention: 
e One manufacturer, by reversing 
rent flow on a copper-plating oper: 
showed how to get bright surface; 


drew co; 


gives better “throwing” power to 
plating metal (it gets into the crv; 
gives a smooth finish. It is similar t 
reverse current polishing of silvcr (| 
—Jul.20’46,p61). 

e Another manufacturer 
midget barrel-plater. (Small parts 


showed 


rated to allow solution to get thir 
then rotated while the current fi 
The midget barrel-plater is fitted wi 


transmission, belt-drive, and _ barre] 


or water, a switch snapped, and the 
rel rotated. The barrel has no cove: 
operates on scoop action. When : 
motor is reversed, the scoop serve 


the outlet for dumping parts. 


with a synthetic rubber adhesive, 
displayed. 
shape of the part being masked, re 
acid and alkali solutions. 

e A device that sprays the buffing w! 
with liquid compound was also in 

dence. It is controlled by the operat 
foot, leaves both hands free, elimin 
the waste that is found when mec! 
ical methods are used to apply the | 
ing compound. 

e Electrofinishing—The manufactu: 
of stainless steel were also active at: 
show. They told how electropolis! 
could be used to produce a high lu 
on stainless. Electropolishing is the 
verse of electroplating. In electropol 
ing the work is the anode. Metal is a 
ally removed. In plating the work is‘ 
cathode, and metal is added. 

Their story: Although stainless mi: 
be higher in first cost, the cost of pol 
ing it when added to the first cost 
the metal, will, in many cases, be | 
than the cost of plated metal. \\ 
plated metal, even though it is low 
first cost, there are numerous plat 
and buffing operations involved, : 
plating materials are now high in c 
e Research—The society is applying 
of the show profits to research. It 
sponsoring a continuing program. Ri 
now, there are 11 projects under \ 
at various engineering colleges. ‘The 
for the most part, cover highly te: 


nical aspects of the electrop]at: 





process. 
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a high polish on the part. The me: 4 


usually placed in metal barrels, pe 4 


self-contained drive, with the mo | 


unit. Thus it can be hoisted easily 2% 
placed into the desired tank of solut 


e A masking tape, made of vinyl pla 4 


The tape conforms to ‘4 


Teepe 
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®@ Drills 

@ Reams 

® Taps 

® Drives and re- 
moves screws 

® Drives and re- 
moves studs 

® Extracts broken cap 
screws and studs 

@ Runs wire brushes 

®@ Does hole saw work 

®@ Drills brick and 


masonry 
® Drives wood augers 
Uses standard attachments 


| ae with special, reversible universal 


electric motor...plug into any wall socket...no 
torque reaction to the operator...takes the drudgery 
out of a multitude of maintenance and production 


. ee 
jobs...see our nearest branch office or distributor. 


Ing ersoll-Rand 


1) BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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NOW..Get the <<< = 
most illuminating <= 
results with 





BETTER LIGHTING 









Actual unretouched photographs show a plant before 
Smithcraft fluorescent lighting (at left) and the same 
plant (at right) as it looks today with the help of Smith- 
craft engineered fluorescent lighting fixtures. 






v Y | When your Electrical Contractor decides 


|| “11'S A JOB FOR SMITHCRAFT” 


g You are getting Good Advice, 
= Good Lighting, and Good Fixtures—for better vision 





Poor light means strained sight — and that means partial working 
efficiency. Smithcraft fluorescent fixtures blend scientific light en- 
gineering with stylized smartness to give the right /ight to the 
right place in the right way. There’s a Smithcraft design to fit 
every lighting need in your company—both in office and in plant. 
Depend on the electrical contractor, architect or public utility 
man who says, “It’s a job for Smithcraft.” Send for Catalog B3. 


SMITHCRAFT LIGHTING DIVISION, CHELSEA 50, MASSACHUSETTS 
40 


New Low-Alloy Steels 


For Planes and Trucks 


United States Steel Corp. has tra 
lated wartime experience into a 1 
peacetime line: four new low-alloy st: 
designed to replace high-alloy gra 
in the aircraft and heavy automot 
industries. According to metallurg 
at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., U. 
Steel subsidiary, the new steels have 
the physical " properties necessary 
meet the rigid specifications for airc1 
and heavy-duty truck parts. 
¢ Core Strength Emphasized—The tr 
name for the new steels is Superk 
to emphasize the core strength p 
duced when parts made of them ; 
carburized. (Carburization is surfac 
hardening by exposure to carbon gas 
in a furnace or by contact with carboi 
solids. This treatment imparts wea 
resistance.) The four grades are: 

@U. S. S. SuperKore A for aircraft 
quality specification. 

eU. S. S. SuperKore AA for heavy- 
duty truck and tractor parts. 

e U.S. S. SuperKore B for large car- 
burized parts commonly used in heavil\ 
loaded gears, shafts, and pinions—as in 
oil-well drilling machinery. 

e U.S. S. SuperKore C for miscellane- 
ous heavy industrial machine parts. 

The company has not revealed the 

chemical composition of the new steels. 
Nor has it given any hint on price, ex- 
cept to say that the new steels would 
be cheaper than those they are designed 
to replace. 
e Two-Year Research—According to 
Marcus A. Grossman, C.-I.’s director of 
research, SuperKore was developed after 
two years of experiments on the basis 
of experience gained during the war 
with National Emergency steels (BW— 
Jun.30’45,p51). (The N-E program cut 
the long list of prewar alloy steels by 
about 75%, saved large amounts of 
critical alloying metals.) 

SuperKore steels are said to possess 
improved carburizing characteristics, 
and to be easy to anneal and machine. 


WAX FROM SUGARCANE 


Dept. of Agriculture chemists have 
developed a promising method for ex- 
tracting valuable hard wax from sugar- 
cane. Major advantage of the sugarcane 
product, they reported last week, is that 
it resembles carnauba wax. This is the 
basic ingredient of high-grade wax pol- 
ishes and is a top import item. 

In making sugar, juice from the cane 
is treated with lime and the resultant 
sediment filtered out. This sediment is 
called waste press cake and is used for 
fertilizer. The dried press cake con- 
tains about 10% wax. 











The wax is extracted from the cake 
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by a solvent (petroleums, naphthas, 
toluene, or benzene work well). The 
crude wax is then separated into hard 
wax and fatty materials by using acetone 
as a second solvent. To clear most of 
the coloring matter and impurities, the 
hard wax is finally treated with alcohol. 

From 8} tons of press cake the chem- 
ists get $50 Ib. of fully refined wax. The 

rocess is now being developed com- 
mercially on a small scale, Agriculture 
reported. 


AID FOR PICKLE PACKERS 


Peter Piper, who “picked a peck of 
pickled peppers,” would have been in- 
terested in recent goings-on in Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House last week. Mem- 
bers of the National Pickle Packers 
Assn. heard details of a proposed photo- 
electric cell device to measure and sort 
80,000 pickles an hour. Such an 
electric eye could cut present manual 
sorting costs by as much as 50%. 

On hand to tell the packers about the 
device was an engineer who had worked 
on the project, Jack M. Roehm. Dur- 
ing the war Roehm worked with Car) 
Norden on the Air Force’s bombsight— 
which helped U.S. airmen “drop a 
bomb in a pickle barrel’ from 20,000 ft. 





ma 


SMOOTH JOB 


For Mr. and Mrs. Fix-it, Cesco 
Products, Inc., Chicago, has a 
new paint spray unit. Called 
Color-Dabber, the set contains a 
foot pump, spray gun handle, and 
6 ft. of air hose, An accumulator 
tank keeps air supply steady. 
Price: $8.95, sea 
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A 75% cotton fiber content paper made 
with extreme care, Success Bond in the Neenah line is 
distinguished by its appearance and finish, its crisp- 
ness and strength. Success Bond is designed for age- 
resisting records, impressive business and personal 
stationery, legal forms and other papers that are con- 
stantly being handled. 





These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 

TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 


NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 


NEENAH BOND 
NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY «¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO., 835 S. E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon 
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* 3000-Ib. 
Capacity 


* Rugged 
Construction 


MOBILIFT 
nesentd A NEW 
3000 LB. MODEL 


HERE IS MODEL K, another Mobilift cost 
cutter with greater power and greater capac- 
ity. This new model is the result of years of 
field research and skilled engineering. In ap- 











pearance and operation it conforms with our 


* Compact Size 




















* 20 Horsepower 
Motor 


%*& No Gear Shift 
* Wt. 4450 Ibs. 


* Controlled 
from Standing 
Position 


tas 


ri 


wor NE 
Wi 


MINI) 















FACTORY 
BRANCHES: 


34-48 Steinway St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Illinois 
107 Walton Street N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


¢ 


2000-pound Mobilift 
Model F. Only slightly 


| larger and heavier, it 


, 


gives you greater ca- 
pacity combined with 
the same speed, man- 
euverability, and ease 
of operation which has 
made Mobilift the lead- 
er in the light truck 
field. Investigate this 
rugged 3000-pound 
Mobilift. Get in touch 
with one of our factory 
branch executives—or 
write direct for com- 
plete details TODAY! 


MODEL K 


Capacity 3000 pounds 


NEW PRODUCTS 

















Automatic Portrait 


erated portrait camera has been deve 
oped by Fairchild Camera & Instru 
ment Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blv« 
Jamaica 1, N. Y. 

Called the Portramatic, the came: 
uses 70-mm. roll film. It frees the 
photographer from details such as chang 
ing film holders and adjusting focus 
It is able to catch expressions on th 
subject’s face in two- to eight-secon 
intervals. 

Pressing the release button trips th: 
shutter. As shutter blades reach fu 
open position, the flash (if one is used 
is discharged. The film then winds and 
leaves the camera re-cycled for the next 
exposure. ‘lhe cycle takes two seconds, 
but eight seconds are required between 
flashes to permit the light’s power pack 
to recharge. With conventional light- 
ing, shots can be made at the two 
second interval. 

The lens is a 10-in. £/6.3 Eastman 
Ektar. Shutter speed is adjustable from 
1 to 1/100 seconds. Focusing range is 
from 5 ft. to infinity. 

The unit embodies in its essential 
design the construction features of the 
Fairchild Fluoro-Record camera used in 
X-ray machines. 

Availability: 90 to 120 days. 


Versatile Cultivator 


Garden attachments on Multivator 
can be changed with a flip of the foot 
according to the manufacturer, Hane, 
Corp., 2312 North Broad St., Philadel 
phia 32. This compact power cultivato 
is specially designed for use on garden 
and small farms. 

The unit is powered by a two-cylin 
der, air-cooled engine of 3 hp. By : 





stroke of the foot, the operator can 
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An entirely automatic, electrically op. - 
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tivator, shovel, fine tooth cultivator, or 





bring into position the hilling plow, cul- 


10-in. sweep. ‘The machine is also de- 
signed to handle other garden imple- 
ments. It can be used as a planter, 


jobs requiring fractional or stationary 


horsepower. 
Availability: delivery in 10 days. 


Rug Anchor 


A liquid rubber-plastic compound 
called ‘“Griptex” makes rugs skid-proof, 
according to the manufacturer, Adhe- 
sive Products Corp., 1662 Boone Ave., 
New York. The compound is applied 
to the back of the rug by brush, spray 
gun, roller, or doctor blade. 

Other claims by the maker: Griptex- 
treated rugs can be cut without fraying; 
the coating adds weight to the rugs but 
always stays flexible; and the coating, 
which forms a film, is washable and 
permanent. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Production Honer 


To accomplish greater stock removal 
faster and more accurately, Micromatic 
Hone Corp., 8100 Schoolcraft Ave., 
Detroit 4, offers a new honing machine. 

The machine is a heavy-duty, quill 
type which features automatic electronic 
sizing and a new quill-type spindle. The 
machine is said to hoid bore diameter 
tolerances within 0.0003 in. or less, 
without the use of skilled operators. 
Bores from 1 to 4 in. in diameter and 
up to 94 in. long are handled. 

Spindle, hydraulic control panel, 
stroke control, and speed control are a 














Shortiest) cut ove 


in parcel post mailing is the postage meter... 
which often shows as much as a 50% saving in 
time and effort in the shipping department. 

The postage meter prints a single stamp for 
the exact amount of postage needed, delivers it 
on gummed tape, moist or dry, as wanted ... 
The meter stamp has a dated postmark which 
shows the shipping date, permits your regular 
fourth class mail to skip post office canceling, 
get going faster. 

There are no stamps to buy, safeguard, or 
stock .. . no time lost in separating the stamps, 
or assembling different denominations to make 
the amount needed . . . and no need to account 
for stamps... which the meter does accurately 
and automatically. 

The same postage meter handles letters, too 
. . . prints postage for any kind of mail, seals 
the envelope flaps at the same time. 

There’s a model for every business, large 
or small . . . Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or write direct for illustrated booklet. 
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PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1497 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers 
of postage meters, Offices in 59 principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 
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your beer can have! 


M@ Hackney Kegs have been providing protection 
for beer since 1933. Constructed of strong, sturdy 
steel—they are well able to withstand the damaging 
effects of today’s handling. Then, too, the smooth, 
crevice-free interior assures a sanitary, easy-to-clean 


container. These factors assure real protection 


for your beer in its trip from brewery to tavern. 
Write for full details. 





in Hackney Kegs, for instance, 

there are no inward projections. The smooth, 

crevice-free interior leaves no place for residue to remain. 
A clean, sanitary keg is assured.. 


here's the best protection 





MODERN HACKNEY KEGS 
ARE DESIGNED TO MEET 
YOUR NEEDS 


* Greater handling ease and 
economy 

* Sturdy, lightweight, compact 
construction 

%* Less storage space, less truck 
spate 

* Low maintenance charges 


* Easy to keep clean and 
sanitary 


* Guard beer quality 
* Accurate capacity 





NO INWARD 
PROVECTIONS 























Pp ressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourve Bidg., New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 14 

207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 


LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 












unit assembly in the head. The } 
draulic unit consists of pump, in) 
and pressure control valves. Elect \ 
devices are also in oné unit. 
Faster stroking without incre 
power is obtained because weight « 
ciprocating parts is held to a minim iy 
All head and guide bars are elimina ‘« 
the spindle is the piston rod, and th, 
rings act as a piston. The manufact ite: 
claims that the design is such that th: 
length and number of hydraulic pij ing 
and fittings are reduced, and that :hi 
cuts down the possibility of leaks. 
Availability: 90 to 120 days. 


Soft Touch 


Suede-Tex, a rayon fiber, protects fur. 
niture by applying a soft finish to the 
bottoms of articles that rest on furni- 
ture surfaces—lamps, for instance. Com- 
plete materials to do the job are 
included in the kit manufactured by 
DonJer Products Co., 1115 Sterling PI, 
Brooklyn 13. 

An adhesive undercoat is applied first. 
Suede-Tex material is then driven into 
the undercoat with a spray gun. The 
stream of air through the reservoir ot 
the spray gun churns the fibers and 
separates them, causing each to drive 
into the undercoat at high velocity. 
With one end embedded, the rest of the 
fiber stands erect, forming a velvet-like 
pile. 

The kit is designed for home and 
small shop use. ‘The manufacturer te- 
ports that the product can be applied 
to any type surface. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 
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Oil-Resistant Tape 

NTAC 
all the 

o direct 


For use on any electrical circuit com- 
ing into contact with oil, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
has developed a new compound. Made 
of Neoprene rubber, combined with 
special synthetics, it is oil resistant. The 
compound will be distributed as tape, 
3 in. wide and .030 thick. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


irectly ¢ 
purcha 
t prod 


Portable Cleaner-Blower 


A portable cleaner of improved de- 
sign can run 24 hr. a day and give 
better-than-average cleaning action. 
Such are the claims for the “Ideal,” an- 
nounced by Ideal Industries, Inc., 1645 
Park Ave., Sycamore, II]. 

The heavy-duty cleaner is driven bi 
a 14-hp. motor, delivers air at 25,500 
cu.ft. per min. Total weight is 144 Ib 
It is fitted with precision-type, sealed 
ball bearings. Housing is aluminum. 

The cleaner can be used to provide « 
vacuum; as a blower; as a sprayer; or, 
when fitted with a heater nozzle, as a 
dryer. 

Availability: delivery after July 15. 
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Mechanized Selling .. . 





is the best, quickest, and cheapest way ‘ THE 
to accomplish the first three steps ' ORDER 
in manufacturing an order. as 4 
. rie ¥ 
MAKE A 
SPECIFIC 
PROPOSAL 
ee - applying 
a are: your product to 
“ : the prospect's problem 
CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
. .- for your product 
pe 
, AROUSE ' 
\\ {| INTEREST { 
: ... In your A 
ag 
NTACT — . . . . 
ell the men When your advertising is performing its function (steps 1, 
0 directly or 2 and 3), your salesman can concentrate on steps 4 and 


irectly control 
purchase of 
it product 


5... permitting him to make the maximum and most 


effective use of his productive time! 























|NOW| 





truly spot-resistant 


finishes for fabrics 





This new, flexible finish of 
Monsanto Vinyl Butyral, 
applied to tablecloths, slip 
covers or draperies, can be 
wiped clean with one swish 
of a damp cloth! It protects 
fabrics without appreciably 
affecting color, appearance 


or feel. 


If you have a special finish- 
ing problem in your business 
...whether it concerns fabrics, 
wood, metal, or plastics... 
you are invited to take advan- 
tage of Monsanto research 
and experience. Among our 
thousands of proved formu- 
las there may well be one 
exactly suited to your needs. 
Write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Merrimac Div., 
Desk 6R, Boston 49, Mass. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY. ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


is | 


THE QUEUES cf guests are thinning and hotelmen are apprehensive of tomorr ’ “d 


Hotel Boom—Can It Last? 


bs 
Probably not. Gross revenues are at new peaks, but ©# age 


For hotels, the war brought some of 
the richest pay dirt ever noted im cor- 
porate annals. 

e Room occupancy shot up from the 
51%-66% levels of the 1930's to virtual 
capacity—a goal once considered out of 
reach. 

e Food and beverage sales (which bring 
better than half the trade’s gross reve- 
nues) climbed to unbelievable heights. 
e Profits, despite sharply rising operat- 
ing costs, surpassed even those of 1929. 

But now skeptics wonder how long 

the boom will last. They point out that 
the hotel business is a notorious fever- 
or-chills affair. And, they say, it’s about 
time for the chills to start again. 
e On the Bright Side—Thus far such 
predictions have proved mighty poor 
guesses, So far as gross hotel income is 
concerned, you wouldn’f know the war 
was over. 





Total sales in 1946 were 11% higher 





already is slipping. Higher costs have boosted break-even pe 
Rates have risen; if occupancy drops they probably will go ur 





Prien 
ad th 
. In 


fement: 


saell the 


S Wel 
pmforcen 
igher-pr 

than 1945—the peak war year. In 7 
first five months of 1947, they wen “to § 
5% from the same period last \ Wiis. o, 
e On the Dark Side—The over-all G ind 
ture, however, isn’t quite that bn 9i¥)3 ,. 
For example: he \ 
e Chief factor behind the incr east 
gross has been higher room rei mts ro 
occupancy ratios in many areas aahae 
been dropping in recent months. iit m 
@ Sales of food and liquor have 1G hI 
declining even more sharply. Witic as | 
e Operating costs are still going Ga. pio’ 
e Drop in Net—As a result, (co @iiepalce 
ever-higher grosses, net profits “@ah> wor 
been slumping since 1945. This 09 tares 
is revealed in surveys made rece Gig 3.6° 
by Harris, Kerr, Foster & Co. and ie mic 
wath & Horwath, hotel accountant: i, spe 
In 1946 gross revenues of 315 hi Ga ance 
(with 131,000 rooms) increased by : ditior 
million over 1945. But house po iby the 

(operating profits before_taxes, inte” 7 
 BYSINESS 
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fell $1 million. Another group, 
Pacific Coast Hotels, had a 2.6% 

in revenues. But house profits 
ped $6,370,000, or 21.2%. 

n March of this year, average house 
ts of all hotels fell 10%, although 
s income was up +%. And in April 
were up 8% and house profits 
1%. 

arly Warnings—Signposts pointing 
n uncertain future started to show 
soon after V-J Day. In early 1946, 
els in San Francisco, particularly, 
erienced a sharp drop in room de- 
ad that lasted until vacationers took 
. In other cities business started to 

p last winter. 

e drop in demand for week-end 
pmmodations has been _ especially 
ceable (box, page 52). Most hotels 

have severe room shortages only 
week days—or during conventions. 
nother signpost: Sales of liquor, and 

any cases food, began to drop off 
ut six months ago. By May, 1947, 
el liquor sales were off 6% on the 
age; in some individual cases they 
e down as much as 33%. 
ipecial Factors—Thus far these trends 

n't caused any real trouble. But 
el men know how much their busi- 
s since Pearl Harbor has _ been 
dled by temporary influences. 
wo special factors accounted for a 
e part of the reeord-breaking busi- 
s. Both have now lost most of their 
ney. War restrictions on building 
ented the erection of new hotels-— 
the room supply remained static. 

“doubling-up” literally doubled 

daring the war 
®3ncome-Boosters—Most hotel man- 
gements used other means, tov, to 
Well their revenues: Permanent rooms 
Were turned into transient lodgings (at 
fgher rates); all discounts and due 
Bis were eliminated; there was strict 
Smorcement of the check-out time; 
her-priced rooms, normally hard to 
pt, were in use constantly. 
mBy 1942, as a result, the industry was 
to show a fair rate of profit return 
its capital investment (estimated at 
und $5 billion) for the first time 
13 years. 
The war boom was good news to 
ders of hotel securities. Interest pay- 
nts rose sharply. So did sinking-fund 
rements of outstanding bonds. As a 
It, many hotel bonds that had been 
ilable during the depression for as 
e as 2¢ on the dollar sold at par or 
n higher. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


alse” Profits—But not all the ho- 1000 Marion Road, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 


s’ wartime gold glittered. The indus- Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Representatives in other principal cities. Export Dept: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Coble — “Hydraulic” 


takes a dim view of what it describes Al. H, 
‘false”’ warti fits. It points out - ] ~ 
t much of sah cicniags ph ee Sie pecan udained M etal Working Pr esses 


n spent for needed repair and main- 
ance which was prevented by war 
nditions. And it still feels pretty sore REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
t the fact that funds which should 





These drawn cabinet types—960 of them in & hours—for 
Lincoln’s new “FLEET-ARC” welders also make a gasoline 
tunk when welded together. 


Increased output, higher quality performance, lower labor and 
maintenance costs—add them up and this H-P-M Fastraverse 
Press shows annual savings of $60,000 on one job alone for 
Lincoln Electric Company! 

This is just one of the many jobs this versatile H-P-M Press 
performs. It forms heavy metal sections which replace castings. 
It coins parts that replace forgings—parts formerly purchased 
outside. As a result, many machining operations are eliminated, 
cutting Lincoln’s costs and improving their competitive position. 
For YOUR Protection 
Take a tip from Lincoln Electric! Install H-P-Ms for deep- 
drawing, forging, die straight- 
ening, coining, forming and 
assembling operations. H-P-M 
presses are completely self- 
contained, all-hydraulic—easy Renee 450 
to install, quick to set up, sim- cotaglete lee 
ple to operate, low on upkeep. of H-P-M metal 

Ask an H-P-M engineer working presses. 
how you can save money with Sond asi freo 
H-P-M presses, or write for ote 
the facts today. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


250,000 Shares 


General Foods Corporation 
$3.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100.50 per share 


(plus accrued dividends from July 3, 1947 in case of deliveries made after that date) 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Blyth & Co., Inc. | The First Boston Corporation Horrien Ripley & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 

July 1, 1947. 


























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


The May Department Stores Company 


$15,000,000 254% Sinking Fund Debentures due July 1, 1972 


Price 101% and accrued interest 


89,467 Shares $3.75 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1947 Series 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 per share and accrued dividends 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. | Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


June 26, 1947. 























have gone into those items 


ee ne 
ee 


away. 
But there’s nothing the ind) stp 
do about that now. A more inpo~ ~ 


worry is the question of where th: 
in hotel operating costs will lev.) : 7 
Wage scales are a very inipor 9 
operating-cost determinant; t icy 7 
creased an average of 97% i: 
1941 and 1946. The cost of a’! ». 
rials hotels must buy has also | 
rocketed. As a result, costs of ina: 5 
nance and repairs have shot up 9) 4% 
room-operation costs 71%, admin; 
tive and general costs 70%. 
e Breakeven Figures—The effec: 
graphically illustrated by figures on 
ratio of room-operating expense to 
Normally, that ratio should 
sharply as occupancy increases. 
during the war it didn’t. It was arog 
30% when 70% of the rooms were 
use, remained at 30% when over 9@ 
were occupied. 7 
This means that the industry’s be § 
even point has gone way up. In 
war days hotel men used to fix 
roughly at around 65% occupa 
Now most of them think it runs 
tween 80% and 85%. _ - 
¢ Potentially Serious—Thus far this) 
been pretty much offset by the highs 
of occupancy. However, it offers aw 
ous threat should gross revenues 
shrinking materially. That’s because” 7 
tels, like railroads, normally aren't 4 7 
to slice overhead cost very quickly) ™ 
very sharply, when recessions start. 7 
There’s another factor that en) 7 
into the postwar situation: The it 4 
and tribulations suffered by so m 
hotel clients during the war (only si 
of which were unavoidable) have © 
ated much illwill. To overcome 
supercourtesy and service will be . 
necessary from now on. 
e Industry Thoughts—In the opin! 
of a group of hotel operators who me} 
New York recently: “Rising cost} 
supplies, payrolls, and other expert 
will make it impossible for . . . hot 
to operate at a profit even if sales 
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THE SHAMROCK in Houston is one’ 


few hotels in the nation under constructi” 
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TRANE HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


To Help the Architect, Engineer, and Contractor 







he designs are a source of pride to him 


Engineered Air Conditioning—which re- 
and of lasting satisfaction to his customers. 


fers to heating as well as cooling—recog- 






nizes the individual needs of men. Rather 
than being a mass-produced machine that 
usually must do a compromise job, Engi- 
neered Air Conditioning represents a com- 
plete line of products. These are combined 
by architect, engineer, and contractor for 
heating and air conditioning systems that 
exactly fulfill their purpose. 

Trane Engineered Air Conditioning is 
of major assistance to the architect, engi- 
neer, and contractor. He is given a single 
source for every necessary element in the 
system, thus he receives undivided re- 
sponsibility for its operation. Because all 
Trane products are designed and built to- 
gether for use together, the Trane systems 

= 


¥ & : - 










Manufa 





cturing 


HEATING AND AIR. CONDITIONING 


A fundamental part of Trane’s opera- 
tion is the Trane Field Staff. These thor- 
oughly trained men—located in 85 prin- 
cipal cities—cooperate with architects, en- 
gineers, and contractors in the application 
of Trane heating and air conditioning 
products and systems. 


* 
“ 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned iron radiator—bhbas been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and 
is being produced in quantity so you can now 


secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Engineers of Equipment 


for 





THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN ®@ Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The National Hotel Box Score, Mid-1947 
’ 
Rate Incr -os:, gam 
City Room Occupancy How's Business? Food & Beverage Sales Since Dz 
New York......- 96% Only city in May with occupancy up over last Beverages off 1%; food up 9% Up 129 
May (2%). from last year. 
Washington ..... 90% Peak passed. Had an anticipated slump last Dollar volume of beverages off Slightly high; 
summer, is now feeling a seasonal slack. 20%-30%, food S$%-10% re- 
cently. Unit sales have dropped 
even lower. 
Philadelphia 90% (week-end busi- Decline anticipated for August. Sharp drop in both. Room average 
ness off) $1 higher 
Boston ..seeesee 96% (week-end busi- Biggest convention year ever. High occupancy Liquor, dine-and-dance business Up 8% 
iness slightly lighter) level expected to last for some time to come. off, a 
San Francisco... 90%-91% Slump in early 1946 and February of this year. Liquor off considerably. Sea- Up 5%-1: oe 
May be another drop in September, but pros- sonal slump now in food. 
peets generally good for some time to come. 
Los Angeles..... 90% Anticipated postwar slump never came. Future Sales of both down 33%. Up 12%-13% 
occupancy expected to level off at about 80%. 
St. Louis. cccsses 90% (week-end busi- Expect a leveling off, but no slump for some Food off slightly; beverages Up 10% 
ness lighter) time to come. down as much as 15% 
New Orleans .... 100% All major hotels planning expansions. Good Food at wartime level; liquor off Slight 
business may last indefinitely because of the _ slightly. 
city’s wartime population jump. 
Atlanta ..+++-.« 98% (week ends off Leveling off expected this year and next to Beverage sales recently off 20%- Up 15% 
25%) about 84% occupancy. 40%. Food sales up for first 
half of 1947, slipping now. 
Cleveland ...... 90%-95% Business expected to continue some time as is. Food and liquor off 7%-10% Up 12% 
from last year. 
Detroit ...+++++» 95% (week ends Heavy demand during first 4 days of week Sales of both definitely off. Up 12% 
65 %-70%) expected to slack off 10%, but no further drop. 
Denver ...... «+» 100% (higher than “Soft” business during winter. Good business Food sales up, liquor sales have Up 12%-20% 
wartime) anticipated for a long time. held ground. ,. 
Buffalo ...++seee 100% (tight as Slump expected in about 2 years. Food sales have held up, liquor Up 15% 
wartime) sales off. 
4 Dallas ..se--eee 85% Good business anticipated for 4 or 5 more years. Sales of both off. Up 7%% 9 
drop only to 1942 levels . . . a return Since OPA decontrolled transient er-room investment. And cut 
P P é 


to prewar business levels would mean 
bankruptcy to many.’ 

Citing “operating figures of large, efh- 
ciently operated, Manhattan transient 
hotel,” American Hotel Assn. Chair- 
man J. K. Frawley recently reported: 

“In 1942 occupancy approximated 80% 

of capacity, and net profits before fed- 
eral taxes on $100 of net sales was $7. 
However, if the same rate of occupancy 
held today, there would be a $4 loss on 
each $100 of sales.” 
e In Earnest?—ls all this concern really 
serious? Or is it merely to set the stage 
for new advances in room rents? After 
all, hotel breakeven points, according to 
authorities in the field, represent at best 
very rough estimates. And they vary 
as much as 20% from one inn to an- 
other. Also, any general business reces- 
sion that hit hotel occupancy would 
probably lower material costs. 

However, the fears aren’t merely cries 
of wolf. Hotel management has learned 
the hard way that: (1) Profits go down 
as fast as they go up once the break- 
even point has been passed; (2) when 
booms stop, they often burst wide open. 
e Whither Rates?—Will increased room 
rates be seen if the hotel business starts 
to nosedive towards prewar occupancy 
levels? Probably yes, according to some 
authorities, despite the higher-than-pre- 
war rates already prevailing. 
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rates last February, room rentals have 
been hiked about 13% on the average. 
Decontro) of “permanent” rates came 
this week when President Truman 
signed the rent bill. 

It’s too early to tell what effect that 

will have. But the hotels feel that the 
ceilings on their resident rates haven’t 
been fair. So such charges will undoubt- 
edly climb. A rise of more than 13% 
(the transient average) is expected. 
e New Building Prospects—Hotel own- 
ers have expressed fears that their war- 
time prosperity might touch off a wild, 
unplanned, poorly financed postwar ho- 
tel-building boom like that of the 
twenties. As a result, A.H.A. early last 
year put out an elaborate booklet warn- 
ing against “unwarranted new hotel 
construction” when materials again be- 
came available. 

The pamphlet correctly points out 
that the aftermath of the last hotel- 
building wave saw “81% of the nation’s 
hotels in bankruptcy, reorganization, or 
foreclosure.” And it’s not propaganda 
to add that it took World War II to 
bring the industry out of that hole. 

So far there is no sign that any such 
wave of building is about to start. If 
nothing else, costs are far too high. 
Hotel men, using a rule-of-thumb meas- 
ure, figure a room must average $1 a 
day income for every $1,000 of origina) 


building costs run anywhere from \ 7 
000 to $20,000 a room. 
e One Going Up—One of the fev 
tels now being built is the Shamro: 
Houston (picture, page 50). It will 
several hundred apartments an 
transient rooms. It is being erect) ™ 
Texas oilman Glenn McCarty. hi © 
costs here are believed to run bet) | 
$13,000 and $15,000. 
Elsewhere new hotels are still in) 7 
talk stage. In Los Angeles a new | 7 
room Hotel Statler is being planne: ~ 
Dallas another Texas oilman, Re 
Lacy, plans to build a $10-million | 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright: 
two are planned for suburban W | 
ington, a $1-million, 200-room * 4 
ture and a massive $20-million jo! 
portedly financed by a Canadian’ 
insurance company. 
But all these new hotels appear 
years from completion. Anoth 
couraging factor: In several sv 
towns promotors have tried—and ' 
—to interest the community in ° 
issues for new hostelries. 
e Chains Expand—Even though 
new hotels are being built, there > 7 
been a thriving market in old ont 4 
cently. The chains, seeking to con ™ 
date their positions, have been p:— 
ularly active purchasers. 


Hilton Hotels Corp., for inst’ ] 
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CASE HISTORY No. 4511 






750 RE-WRITINGS DAILY ! 


INLAND RUBBER CORPORATION 


Inland had been re-typing 750 invoice sets daily...a laborious method, 
subject to costly human error. Re-typing of heading information and 
description on back orders further complicated the problem. With the 
installation of a single Ditto Direct Process Duplicator, this tire manu- 
facturer eliminated the 750 daily re-writings... saved two hours daily in the 
traffic department ... effected a substantial saving in clerical help. Equally 
important, copying errors were completely eliminated, the overall activities 
of order, shipping and billing departments integrated and streamlined. 

Regardless of the size or nature of your business, you can realize similar 
economies with Ditto on order billing, purchase-receiving and production 
payroll. For a detailed report of how Inland Rubber utilizes Ditto, write, 
without obligation, for your copy of Case History 4511. 


DITTO Dez... 


TRADE MARK REG, ¥, S, PAT, OFF, 


Y} TO, INC., 672 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois * In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Industrial Trucks 


In hundreds of industries where production schedules require it, battery in- 
dustrial trucks gre working 24 hours a day, day after day, with a regularity 
that many people thought was impossible until they saw it demonstrated. 


Here are some of the reasons: A battery industrial truck employs electric- 
motor drives which are inherently simple; have few moving parts to require 
repair. The truck is kept continuously supplied with power by batteries 
that are exchanged at convenient intervals, usually 8 to 12 hours. Charging 
and any other service needed by the batteries is performed while they are 
out of the truck. 


A battery industrial truck is also economical. Its batteries are charged from 
low-cost electric power and they apply the power to the job with high 
efficiency: instant starting; rapid acceleration; no power consumption dur- 


ing stops. These are exactly the power characteristics needed by stop-and-go 
handling work. 


Thus a battery industrial truck is an inherently dependable and economical] 
machine. It is extra dependable and extra economical when powered by 
EDISON Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Batteries, the batteries that have steel cell 
construction, a solution that is a natural preservative of steel, and a fool 
proof electrochemical principle of operation. The Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. Offices 
in principal cities. In Canada, International Equipment Company, Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto, 


EDISON 


Nickel « Iron ¢ Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 








IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 
ITRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; they withstand 
temperature extremes; they are foolproof electrically; they can stand idle | 





indefinitely without injury; they are simple and easy to maintain, 
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Famous—But Not Profit: 


Manhattan’s famed \\); 
Astoria is the nation’s 
most costly, and most )ixu§ 
hotel. Its gross receipts ar 
largest in the business. But 
its net income. 

Ever since its completion, — 
cost of $40 million in the. 7 
1930's, the Waldorf has }ec, 7 
example of the speculative na 7 
of the hotel trade. From 
time it opened until 1944 itn | 
turned in a dime of proiit. | | 
tween 1932 and 1943 dei 7 
totaled $14 million, even the 
annual revenues ranged from‘ © 
332,000 to $10,896,000. 

The Waldorf finally broke : 
black ink in 1944. But not | 
much. Profits on its 194+ ¢ | 
of $12,733,000 came to ¢ | 
$502,000. In 1945 it earned o | 
$828,000 on $13,973,000 of: 
enues. And 1946’s astrono § 
$16,452,000 gross would hk | 
produced only $657,000 of ne = 
a $260,000 refund of real et 7 
taxes hadn’t been credited 
profits. . 

Times have certainly chang | 
The old Waldorf-Astoria on 3: 
St._the present hotel's pre. 
cessor—used to show profits 7 
around $1 million a year o 7 
gross of less than $5 million. 








now includes such prominent ho: = 

New York’s Plaza and Roosevelt, 77 T 
cago’s Stevens and Palmer Houx | 
Washington’s Mayflower. A nev 

million chain has been put toget) @ 

the last three years by movieti “% W 
owner J. Myer Schine; it include | Il te 
Angeles’ Ambassador and M 
flashy Roney Plaza. Other expat 


>> time: 
minded chains include Sheraton ( g Pe 


of America and Lebis Hotel Mz. —* was 

ment Corp. 4 more 
= In 

FEDERAL VICTORY ) Ame 
> Atla 


Federal jurisdiction over federa ; 
ings and loan associations was strc: 7% salie 
ened last week. The U. S. Sup 9% first 
Court unanimously approved the 7 tor 
tested seizure of the Long be yy 
(Calif.) Federal Savings & Loan : . 
by Federal Home Loan Bank Cox 
sioner John H, Fahey (BW—Dec. 

p100). 

The decision wrote finis to a co! 
versy that began more than a yea 
with Fahe rs s charge of mismanage’ 
against officers of the institution. 


fall a special federal court in I 
Angeles ousted Fahey’s conservator con 
the Supreme Court reinstated him I 
mediately pending appeal. a 
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While dynamic America roared through World War 
ui to victory, the nation underwent important—some- 
| times subtle—changes. 

Perhaps the most interesting change to businessmen 
> was in the marketing pattern. Some regions developed 
} more than others. No region acted like any other. 
i In the third of a series of regional reports on the New 
> American Market, Business Week puts the Middle 
» Atlantic states under the microscope. In the report are 

salient statistics compiled by Business Week for the 
| first time—more of them spilled over into a supplement 
to report reprints. 

Next month: The Southwest. 





iis — = 


DLE ATLANFIC 





Inside the Middle Atlantic region is America s greatest 
concentration of dollar wealth. 
Here too. is a greater concentration of population, 
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The region’s income went up only 69‘ 








MARKET 
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industrial production, domestic commerce, and foreign 
trade than can be found anywhere else. 

All of these things combine to make this five-state-plus 
area the richest regional market in America. It has held 
that position for a long time. It hasn't yet let go. 

World War II provided a period of intense regional 
rivalry. From a cold-blooded business standpoint as well 
as a humanitarian view, war was hell for a long time in 
the Middle Atlantic group of states. 

The rigorous years of World War II pulled down the 
importance of the region at’a rapid rate. Just look at 
what happened to a most important market indicator: 
‘ from 1939 to 1943 
vs. 97% for the U.S. Sales, population, and employment 
also were running poor races. 

But in the backstretch—the later war years—the region 
began regaining ground. As the war was reaching a scries 
of climaxes—-invasion of Africa and Western Europe, 
the squelching of first Germany and then Japan—the 
Middle Atlantic region put on a better business perform- 
ance. From 1943 to 1946, Mid-Atlantic income out- 
scored the U.S.—a 20% regional vs. 17% national gain. 
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From the late part of 1943 on, an unused pool of 
resources in this area was put to war work. War con- 
tracts were let belatedly in a drive to enlist its myriad 
small manufacturers. Uncle Sam poured mountains of 
munitions and materials through its terminals and over 
its docks. A horde of soldiers streamed through the 
region’s giant ports on their way overseas to mount the 
anti-Axis offensives. 

Then, starting almost immediately after V-J. Day, the 
Mid-AtJantic states wallowed in an abnormal postwar 
boom. ‘This was especially so in soft goods. 

So the Mid-Atlantic’s lofts of apparel-making shops, 
its fine .c.tile mills, leather works, its jewelry, shoe, furni- 
ture, fur, and plastics establishments rode a wave of avid 
consumer demand. Profits and payrolls zoomed. 

When hard goods began to hit the market, soft goods 
were not snapped up as crazily as they had been in the 
initia’ postwar spending spree. Soft goods slumped. Less 
goods sold, less goods to make, less people to hire. 

Unemployment insurance lines began to form in cities. 
Apparel making and wholesale trades laid off many 
workers. Furs and jewelry lines were depressed. Night 
clubs and Wall Street had hit the skids even before. 

Late last year, more of its people were unemployed 
than in any other section of the country. On the average, 
4.8°% of its labor force Key without work. That was half 
again more than the 3.2% proportion for the U.S. And 
in New York City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Newark, and other major cities, unemployment 
ran from 6% to 8°%%—generally higher than elsewhere. 

Retailers throughout the region cashed in early on 
the wave of postwar consumer spending. Sales were 
abnormal in 1946. That was because goods were not as 
hard to come by in the region as elsewhere. Buyers’ 
markets prevailed in almost everything under price con- 









































MID-ATLANTIC SALES BEHIND U. S. 
How trade caught up with income 
300 
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trol last year. But consumer goods bulk large 
tegion’s industrial output. So Mid-Atlantic stores ¢| 
to sources of apparel and other supplies got the 
first. 

Clearly, then, Mid-Atlantic sales performed bet 
compared with the U. S. than its income warranted. | 
sales are closing in on income now. 

This uneven course of activity in the Mid-At 
area from 1939 into 1947 deserves a more dc 
analysis. Otherwise, its marketing significance ma 
be obscure. But first it will be well to do a flashbac} 
get the picture of the region as a market before 19 

For the pertinent point—which shows how the war | 
created a New American Market—is the history ot | 
region’s share of the U. S. market. 


HISTORY AND MAKEUP 


Except for a time in the early years of the nation, wy 
New England outranked the Middle Atlantic on alin 
every count, this territory has been the U. S. pace sct 

Up until 1930, the region continued to grow. _ 
1900 until then, its proportion of U. S. population \« 
from 22.5% to 23.0% in a slow but steady climb. 

From 1929 to 1939, the region’s share began to shrin) 
But, as measured by income figures which start in 192 . 
only went down from 32.5% of the U. S. total to 31 

Over the war period, however, the Mid-Atlantic A 
dropped to 27.4% of U.S. income in 1946. And if | 
take income after taxes, it went to 26.6°%. 

So the years from 1939 to 1946 saw a drastic shrinkag 
—the first such shrinkage—in the Mid-Atlantic mark: 
share. 

Even while growing, the region’s share of one kind 
business activity began to diminish. Mid-. Atlantic’s shar 
of U.S. manufacturing fell from 37% to 32% in the fir: 
30 years of the twentieth century. But it adapted it 
other activities to U. S. growth. 

For one thing it developed its commercial and financi: 
specialties. For another, it sucked into its cities thousand 
of people off the farms as America industrialized. 

By now, a long-term relative decline has become : 
dominant Mid-Atlantic characteristic. To be sure, the 
region itself still is growing. It is still the nation’s richest 
market. It has more people, business and job opportuni 
ties from year to year. That’s aside from genera 
economic ups and downs. 


relative decline. 
Only a very few Mid-Atlantic centers or activities ar¢ 


actually dying off. Of course, every region has to bear 


with its “ghost towns’—even the glowing Far West 
But it seems that the Mid-Atlantic area has fewer “hot 
spots” and more decadent cities by comparison. 

Take Pittsburgh and Scranton as two diiierent 
examples of troublous trends. In Pittsburgh, it lies with 
steel; in Scranton, with anthracite coal. Population in 
both places actually decreased both in the thirties and 
in the forties. 
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But the region’s growth is 3 
good deal slower than the nation’s. It’s simply a case 0! 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC INCOME TRAILS U.S. INCOME 


Middle Atlantic has more 
slow-moving property income... 


(Type of income as percent of total, 1939) 


And all types of its income 
gained less than in the U.S.... 


(Percent gains, 1939 to 1946, by type of income) 


So its total income 
advanced less, too. 


(1939 total income equals 100) 
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Data: 1939—Dept. of Commerce 
1946—Business Week 





*Manutacturing: payrolls only; Government: civilian and military pay plus allotments; 
Agriculture: farm proprietors; Property: rents, dividends and interest; All Other: income from trades, services, utilities erc. 
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So disturbed were Pittsburgh’s city solons over its dark 
‘ prospects that they engaged the high-powered Econo- 
3 metric Institute, Inc., to make a survey and report. Con- 
‘cluded the institute, in effect: “Diversify or die!” Steel 
~ company officials lunching in the Duquesne Club sadly 
+ admitted that Pittsburgh’s position as the center of steel 
‘ activity was in jeopardy. 
> In 1946, J. Lester Perry, then presideni of Carnegie- 
+ Minois and now head of Columbia Steel in San Fran- 
cisco, drove both points home. He said it was logical to 
‘expect that when it becomes necessary to replace steel 
) facilities in Pittsburgh they will be installed some place 
q else. He also urged more diversified industry for the city. 
; When Scranton elected an undertaker as mayor in the 
d ep crpeension days, a newspaper columnist cracked: “Scran- 
‘ton has at last what it has needed for years, a proper 
i _ functionary to officiate at its final rites.” When World 
> War II came along, the city saw thousands of its citizens 
: migrate to Baltimore and other cities to get war jobs. It 
+ finally landed some war business but risked another col- 
_ lapse when war orders were shut off. 
¢ Today, Scranton too is scratching hard to diversify its 
4 industry, rely less on mining hard coal. New industries 





~ already secured include Murray Corp. (which came in as 
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a munitions maker and came back to manufacture house- 
hold appliances), W. L. Douglas and Endicott Johnson 
(shoes), G. E., and Manhattan Shirt Co, 


Rich, Old, Urban 


Taking the region as a whole, it can best be described 
now as a rich, old, urban civilization. 

In the first place, the Mid-Atlantic is the home of old, 
large fortunes. Here was amassed the wealth of the Van- 
derbilts, the Schwabs, the Morgans, the Astors, the 
Goulds, the Rockefellers. Sometimes the wealth was 
extracted from the region itself. Many times the wealth 
accrued from capital ventures on a national scale. 

Receipts from stocks, bonds, interest, rent, and rovalties 
made up 19.49% of Mid-Atlantic income in 1939: they 
contributed only 15.6% for the U.S. as a whole. Here 
is the concentrated wealth and capital of America. 

But what happened to property income in the Mid- 
Atlantic region during World War II? The war cut the 
region’s share of national property income from 39% to 
33% between 1939 and 1946. The whole previous decade 
of the thirties had left that share virtually untouched. 

The war redistributed national wealth, in short. People 
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MID-ATLANTIC JOBS LAG 


Factories drain labor from service trades 


(Employment as percent of 1940 nonfarm totals) 
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in other regions had bigger increases in income; so they 
made bigger savings during the war, too. Fewer new 
fortunes are being made in the region now that Wall St. 
has passed its hey-day. More fortunes are being made out 
of Southwest oil and similar riches. 

High taxes also helped dissipate Mid-Atlantic property 
wealth. And besides, they took another bite out of 
income. From 1939 to 1946 federal income taxes went 
up from 2°% to 14% of gross Mid-Atlantic income, a net 
rise Of 12%. In the U.S. in the same time, taxes jumped 
from 1% to 11°% of total income, or by 10%. So the 
region lost 2°, more of its income to taxes than the U.S. 

As signs of the shifting times, J. P. Morgan’s old Long 
Island estate had to be rented out to the Soviet’s U.N. 
delegation for a while. The Chzrles Schwab New York 
mansion has been rented out as a group of apartments. 

Second, the region is the nation’s No. 1 industrial 
region. It noses out the Great Lakes states on this score. 

It ranks first as a region as a producer of soft goods. It 
is second only to the Great Lakes area in heavy goods 
manufacturing. ‘he Middle Atlantic has one-third of all 
nondurable factory jobs, only one-fourth of the jobs in 
durable goods. 

Over half the country’s apparel is made in garment 
shops in New York, Philadelphia, and Rochester. One- 
third of the nation’s printing and publishing is done 
here. 

Ot course, heavy goods predominate in such cities as 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Baltimore. Two-fifths of the 
nation’s steel ingots are made in and around these places. 
And such a basic industrial material cannot help but 
induce nearby locations for a variety of other heavy goods 
plants—locomotive shops, industrial machinery plants, 
electrical equipment factories. 

But, what did World War II do to Mid-Atlantic 
industry? 

It pulled it down. Of course, industry had been losing 
importance relatively long before the war. But the trend 
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was accelerated. Industrialization of the West and 
had to be at somebody’s expense—it usually was the | 
Third, the region specializes in commercial and 
cial services. That is why you find so many main < ‘fj 
of national corporations in New York City prin 
and to a lesser extent in Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
burgh. Anaconda, Kennecott, and Phelps Dodge c: ») 
companies are headquartered in New York with mi 
and smelting operations far away. General Foods a: 
Standard Brands have executive offices in Gotham 


plants scattered all over the map. The du Pont hea 7 In 
quarters, as everyone knows, are in Wilmington whi 
Westinghouse and Aluminum Company have hop US. 
offices in Pittsburgh. fegion 
The same specialization carries over into bankin; expat 
with Chase and National City as examples. In insu 7% 


ance, Metropolitan and Prudential can be cited. 

Over half of U.S. advertising is handled by Mi 
Atlantic agencies, with such familiar names as N. \\ 
Ayer, B. B. D. & O., and J. Walter Thompson. 

Principal U.S. wholesale markets lie within the region 
Commodity and security exchanges provide essenti: 
services as aids to business. On New York’s Worth St 
90% of the nation’s cotton cloth is traded. 

Well over half the U. S. volume of foreign trac 
passes through this region’s ports. 

But, again, what did World War II do to the Mid. 
Atlantic commercial and financial services? 

It hurt rather than helped. More companies outsid: 
the region declared their independence of New Yor 
for various services and began to patronize local ope 
ators. Others gradually began such switching. 

Perhaps this trend explains why California’s Bank 0 
America replaces Chase as the No. 1 bank. Or why thi 
chief executive officers of General Motors Corp. ari 





shifting from New York to Detroit. 2 
Right now, only 18% of all U. S. dollars for nev es 
commercial construction are being spent in the Mid: Bio 
Atlantic. That’s far less than the region’s share of com Bic d 
mercial activities. So it shows that commercial develop- Bio 
ment elsewhere is going faster. 4 ws 
One way that this economic makeup shapes the lives — Th 
of its people is reflected in the Middle Atlantic's occu 9. 


pational breakdown for 1939 (employment groups a | So 
percent of total employment) : ; 


Group Mid-Atlantic U.S 
ce TN OS TSE See a) a a 8 

Nonfarm proprietors .......... 9 ) 
Re a hivacd icine gies baa 22 1s 
| SSR Se reas ] 3 ] 
OS, SR ae ara 25 20 
SUNN 2. gs viv Sa ees eeee 20 24 

3 1] 


Paral proprietors 2.2/5.5 /s..!-. < 


WAR AND POSTWAR 


At its inception the war boom only aggravated the 
Mid-Atlantic’s relative decline. Since other regions were 
boosted by the early boom more than normal, the Mid: 
Atlantic’s income lag was actually abnormal. 
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Every type of income lagged behind the rate of 
tional growth. Manufacturing income came closest 
matching the U. S. increase but this was mostly due 
# the delayed pickup beginning late in 1943. 
| Agricultural income ran behind considerably, mainly 
Because the region is not a grain producing area. 
~ Government income couldn't keep pace despite the 
inflated labor force in Washington. This was due chiefly 
the comparative absence of large military camps, 
ying fields, and training stations. 
~ Property income, the region’s mainstay, lagged too. 
Income from trades, services, utilities, and other 
sources gained from 1939 to 1946 but less so than the 
U. §. as a whole. That was only to be expected since the 
fegion was growing slower and therefore required less 


expansion in these lines. 







s 


Mid-Atlantic Industry 


Expansion of industrial output during the war to 
fecord heights was greater outside the Mid-Atlantic 
ion than inside. Naturally, factory employment in 
#he East also compared unfavorably with the U. S. as a 
Whole—going up by 40% from 1940 to 1946 vs. 467% 
for the U. S. 

© Here’s the industry-by-industry lineup on 1939-1946 
Shifts in Mid-Atlantic shares of U. S. factory jobs: 


me) 
. 


- aie 










Percent of U.S. Jobs 





dustry 1939 1946 Change 
Ne oie 5 eS. wa ta atts 34.0 30.8 —3.2 
im Machinery .............. 29.2 29.5 +0.3 
Me PRE es cus ae oie s 26.9 24.0 —2.9 
® Apparel & leather........ 49.7 51.2 +1.5 
® Food & tobacco.......... 25.5 21.9 — 3.6 
) Paper & printing........ 34.0 33.1 —0.9 
' Chemicals-oil-rubber...... 32.0 29.9 —2.1 
+ Miscellaneous ........... 50.0 48.9 —1.] 
. Se 4 Sere 31.0 29.4 —1.6 


+ Losses clearly outran gains. Worse still, the losses 
are difficult to erase because war-created facilities in other 
fegions will continue most likely to get their share of 
Dusiness formerly held in this region. 

Thus, the building of new steel facilities lowered the 
“Brea’s share of ingot capacity from 41.9% in 1939 to 
395° in 1946. 

\ The southward movement of the textile industry is 
Well known. Philadelphia, Wilkes-Barre, and Paterson 
rere affected. 

The shift is less clear in cases like chemicals and oil: 
Whose industries gained everywhere, but more so out- 
Bide the East. 

Electric power capacity dropped from 26.5% to 23.7% 
‘of the U.S. total. 

) In some lines the war arrested industrial outmigration, 
but only temporarily. Boom times across the country 
have pressed almost every usable factory and machine 
rr production, And Mid-Atlantic facilities are older, 
a ore marginal, less economic. 

+ So if recession hits generally, the region’s plants in 
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many cases probably will be among the first to be shut 
down. This factor will be felt in steel as well as apparel. 

While it is true that the Mid-Atlantic did get plenty 
of new war plants during the war, it is equally true that 
much of the new capacity was put up for specialties like 
shipbuilding. Its 25°, share of expansions did not 
measure up to the region’s 30°, proportion of factory 
jobs. And, since the war, only 20°% of new industrial 
construction is within the region—only two-thirds of its 
share of existing industry. 

The East isn’t taking a licking in all lines though. 

In some, the regional share is going up. ‘Testimony 
to this in the automotive field are the new Lincoln 
Mercury assembly plant at Metuchen, N. J., the Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant at Wilmington, Del. 
Electrical manufacturing is expanding too. There are, 





WHAT EASTERNERS SEE AHEAD 


Business Week has asked Mid-Atlantic executives to tell 
us what they think business will be like in their region. Here 
are the answers to the questions we posed them: 


Asked of: Question: % Yes Question: % Yes 
1. All Do you feel Mid-Atlantic In 1950 

business will be better in than in 

1947 than in 1946? 1946? 
2. All 


Is it hold. 
ing its 

share ver- 
sus other 


Should the Middle Atlantic 
area count as heavily on 
foreign trade as it did be- 


3. General® 





Do you think the Mid-At- In 1950 
lantic will outdo the U.S. in than in 
1947 compared with 1946? 1946? 


fore the war? 





ports? 
4. General’ 

i, the Mid-Atlantic as im- 7% Do you ex- > 
portant now as before the Sy pect it 
war in supplying finance, DF wiicon, YQ 
insurance, wholesaling and tinue to 
other services to production be? ’ x) 
and distribution? eas 


5. Manufacturers 


6. General®* 


Do you believe the region 
will lose some industrial 


importance because of the @ 
trend to expand in the 

West and South? 

7. Manufacturers “ 


. General* —™, 


Has the increased tax bur- 
den on high incomes de- 
pressed luxury business 


ond other activity in this 
region? 


9. Merchandisers ~ 


“Includes Banks, Advertising Agencies, Newspapers, Public Utilities. 


Half of the Middle Atlantic business men take a dark 
view of the region's prospects this year. They are more 
sanguine about 1950 in general, but not for the Mid-Atlan- 
tic area as compared with the U. S. 

A big majority is certain that high tax rates have worked 
a disadvantage on the region's stake in luxury business. 
And a smaller majority feels sure that Mid-Atlantic states 
will lose industrial importance. 

But a surprisingly overwhelming number thinks that the 
region is holding its predominant position in the fields of 
foreign trade and special business services. 
© BUSINESS WEEK 








Data: Business Week. 
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for example, the whopping new G.E. electronics plant 
at Syracuse, the Westinghouse installation at Buffalo. 
Philco’s new factories at Trenton, Philadelphia, Lans- 
dale, and Croydon, Pa., boost radio’s importance. 


PROSPECTS 


Cassandra-like warnings of the loss of regional market 
strength may sound phony if activity for brief periods 
runs against the main current. 

For any one year or two years a combination of events 
can once again raise the region’s share of U.S. income. 

To some extent the future hangs on near-unpredict- 
ables like foreign trade, The host of employment asso- 
ciated with it—on the ships, docks, trucks, warehouses, 





Where Mid-Atlantic Dollars Go 


Mid-Atlantic market patterns differ sharply from 
those of the rest of the U.S. They reflect a rich, 
old, urban economy. Quickest way to see that is 


from the 1939 sales breakdown contrasted with the 
country’s (as percentages of the total) : 


U.S. Mid-Atlantic Difference 


SE va~ ue 4 ti 24.2% 27.9% +3.7% 
Eating & drinking. . 8.4 10.3 +1.9 
Gen. merchandise. 13.5 )3.) —0.4 
Apparel .. 2.2.5. 7.8 10.0 j2 7 
Drug stores ...... 3.7 3.2 —0.5 
Filling stations ... 6.7 4.6 —2.1 
Automotive ...... 13.2 10.2 —3.0 
Bldg. mat. & home 

6539s edens 0.6 8.7 —19 
Other (fuel, etc.).. 11.9 12.0 +0.1 
Percent to chains... 21.7 23.3 +1.6 


Much less is spent on goods for new homes, of 
which there are te ver in this slow-growing region. 
And many fewer dollars go for automobiles and 
gasoline in so congested an area. 

Proportionately much more is spent on food, 
much of which must come a long way from farm 
producing regions. And more income is spent on 
clothes, restaurants and taverns, travel, rents, and 
other services. 

With 27.5% of national income last year, the 
region only accounted for 24.1% of U. S. retail 
sales. That disparity has always held true. 

Part of it goes back to the fact that U. S. income 
taxes take more of regional than of national 
income and that higher savings rates accompany 
high taxes. 

Finally, lower birth rates and higher average ages 
plav a part. 

The special character of the market is epitomized 
| by New York City, an unusually large market in its 
own night. About 15°% of U.S. apparel store and 
restaurant business is done there; but less than 3% 








( of a)) cars or gasoline is sold there. 
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terminals, and reaching back even into the fac! » 
behind the seacoast—add up to a powerful, puls ti, 
part of the region’s economic life. The postwar e 
boom has kept all these activities humming—ncy 
hectic, indeed, in peacetime before. 

But will the ports and all the auxiliary functio: 
foreign trade maintain their present pace? And ‘lx 
present hefty contribution to income? Much of } 
answer hinges on U. S. foreign economic policy 
will be made in another regional center, Washingto: 

So it would not prove too amazing to see a cout: 
trend performance here this year amd next. 

But the odds are against it. Chances are that expor 
will let down somewhat—that apparel and related 
will suffer more than most industry—that older region: 
steel and other plants will curtail first—that a share of : 
commercial specialties will migrate—and that its ret: 
sales will reflect the extra tax shrinkage in its income. 

Beyond the horizon for the longer term there’s ; 
question right now which way the region is headir; 
It is losing on too many economic counts for its mark 
score to fail to fall over coming vears. 

There are some dour Easterners who fear that 1 
movement of business outwards from the region \ 
one day (20,30,50 years) reach a cataclysmic point. Su 
denly the nation will reach a stage where it will cca 
to pay to maintain Mid-Atlantic locations. Then, 1: 
their expectation, the trickling losses will turn into 
raging flood. 

Far more Easterners are much more optimistic. ‘Thi 
count on the advantages of the section—(1) as a popu! 
tion center, (2) as a world headquarters now that t! 
United Nations are located in New York, (3) as a g 
ernment hub, (4) as the preeminent leader in commer 
and finance—to preserve its essential importance throu; 
the years. 


WITHIN THE REGION 


The one characteristic which almost all parts ar 
places of the Mid-Atlantic region have in common is 0. 
age. ‘They have older economies, industries, facilitic 
businesses, and even older people. As a result, for t 


most port they are all on the decline. 
Not all places in the region did less than average ov< 


the war period, of course. Just a glance at the char 


which show a breakdown of the market make that f2 
plain. 

Maryland can boast of unusual income and populatio: 
though smaller industrial, gains. (Its government jo! 
adjacent to Washington, had a big jump.) Washin: 
ton, D. C., has a spectacular population, if not incom 
rise (government pay did not keep pace with industr 
wages). And Delaware reveals both unusual popu 
tion and industrial increases, if not income advances 
high proportion of slow-moving property income in t. 
home of the du Ponts held its totals back). 

Aside from age and decline, Mid-Atlantic sectio: 
have other things in common. 


subsidiary activity in all states. (That’s so despite ¢! 
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DISTORTION MAP INCOME 


é BASED ON 1946 POPULATION 


New York 


Delaware 


Maryland 


U. S. 








New Jersey . 


Pennsylvania 





Delaware 
Maryland 
Buffalo 


PittsburghT 


Baltimore 


Uv. S. 





*Includes New York City and 3 adjacent 
New York and 6 New Jersey counties. 
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TA FOCUS ON THE CONCENTRATED MID-ATLANTIC 


A breakdown of the Middle Atlantic market and of the changes in it since before the war 


Percent Gain, 1946 over 1939 
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rich New York dairy and Penn-Del-Mar chicken farm- 
‘ing.) Property income is an unusually large factor in 
all of them. Almost all sections are at least as well 


‘industrialized as the nation. All states, largely for these 
“reasons, have higher incomes per person. And _ all 


“states, following the regional downtrend, had lower than 
Yaverage gains in per capita income; 












-————Per Capita Income———_, 


1946 as % 

% Gain 1946 of U.S. 

In 1939 In1946 over 1939 — average 
DOGWE. OEK:. <5 052 os - 825 1,616 95 139 
New | re 746 1,401 88 12] 
ennsylvania ...... 589 1,171 99 101 
Delaware ......... 769 1,407 83 12] 
eee eran 634 1,220 92 105 
Dist. of Columbia. . 1,031 1,467 42 126 
» Total Mid-Atlantic. 732 1,415 93 122 
OP SS one shiccl ys 539 1,162 116 100 

The Mid- Atlantic is a concentrated market. It has 


. That's if you take the region as a whole. 


The same thing is especially true if you take its big- 
i est component part—the New York City area including 
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adjacent counties., There vou have over 8° of the 
nation’s population spread over a few hundred of the 
country’s three million square miles. Over a third of 
regional income accrues there. 

And on a wider radius, from New York to Washington 
is the world’s most highly urbanized area. Here even state 
boundaries give way to the overpowering domination of 
Metropolis. 

This is the land of the commuter. 
Jerseyites swarm daily into New York and Philadelphia. 
Maryland and Virginia in turn house thousands of Wash- 
ington wage-earners. 10% of 
New Jersey’s income was earned in and credited to New 
York. (During the war, however, Jersey-toNew York 
trafic was partly reversed by the employment of many 
New Yorkers in Jersey shipyards, munitions, and other 
war plants.) Over 20% of Washington income goes to 
out-of-District federal employees. And, of course, market 
areas cut across state lines in precisely the same way. 

Indeed, New Jersey’s industry is heavily influenced 
by its proximity to large metropolitan markets. Also 
potent are its convenient export outlets; it boasts 500 
miles of frontage on navigable rivers and deep water 
bays. Its industry is therefore extremely diversified, 


Thousands of 


Before the war nearly 
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INCOMES, SAVINGS — STILL HIGH 


Percent of all spending units,* by income and savings class 
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Middle us. 
Atlantic 


Holding of U.S. Bonds & 
Bank Deposits (end of 1945) 


Middle U.S. 
Atlantic 


1945 Money Income 










Over $2,000 
E- 1$500—$2,000 
| {Under $500 


None 


Over $3,000 

F 4 $2,000— $3,000 
rss, $1,000—$2,000 
Under $1,000 


*Units in income classes and savings classes not necessarily some units: 
Some persons with large incomes have small savings, and vice versa. 


Dota. U. $.—Federal Reserve Boord 
Middle Atlantic—Business Week 











being represented in 323 different manufacturing classi- 
fications out of a possible total of 446 recognized by the 
Census Bureau. 

New York state, with 421 different lines, the largest 
number to be found in any one state, is even more diversi- 
fied. Since diversified manufacturing usually means small 
flexible plant facilities, the Empire state would appear 
to be the home of small shops. In 1939, for example, 
the average number of wage-earners per plant came to 
28 against the U. S. figure of 43. Actually, factories in 
upper New York state were larger ‘than average, with a 


ratio of 57. 


Cities of the Region 


New York City is the true home of small factories, 
with an average ratio of 19 workers per plant. About 
10,000 small apparel plants account for 40% of the city’s 
total factory jobs. 

But New York is also the home of “Big Business”— 
at least for big company executive offices. For here 
management can tap the world’s largest pool of adver- 
tising, merchandising, legal, engineering, and financial 
brainpower. 

New York City also holds its rank as the leading 
port of the nation, At piers up the Hudson and in the 
East River and on the Upper Bay are docked the world’s 
largest passenger liners as well as freighters in both 
coastal and world trade. The Port of New York Author- 
ity joined the facilities and advantages of New York and 
New Jersey a quarter of a century ago to make the port 
even more attractive to shippers. Recently there have 
been mumblings and grumblings about the need for 


62 @ Middle Atlantic 
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improving the efficiency of port services even m 
New York is to keep its hold on this valuable bu 

In upstate New York, manufacturing was boost:  } 
the war and diminished temporarily by the end of 
ment making. 


Buffalo, the leading production center of New 
state, felt the coming of peace earlier than some « |] 


cities as cutbacks in aircraft were ordered. It 
a problem: how employ the new facilities and the 5 
workers in them? Fortunately, new industries can 
to pick up the slack. Westinghouse, Western Elec 
and American Machine & Foundry were the saviow 

Rochester came through the war with little 
ness damage. It is a mixed soft goods-hard goods min 
facturing center with over-all business holding up w« 
since the completion of reconversion, Bond Brothic: 
is expanding its clothing manufacturing to the poi: 
that it may surge ahead of Eastman Kodak and Bausc! 
Lomb as the city’s biggest employer of labor. 

Syracuse, meanwhile, was making so much industri: 
progress that it still had a manpower shortage problei 
on its hands in 1947. Local papers have been carrying 
“help wanted” ads daily for Carrier Corp., G.E., Solya 
Process, Lamson Corp., L. C. Smith & Corona, Crucible 
Steel, Iroquois China, and Easy Washer. 

The Philadelphia-Camden area got a big lift du: 
ing the war from shipbuilding and heavy equipment 
Since V-J Day durable goods lines have been making 
progress as they have in the entire state of Pennsylvani: 
Soft-goods output has dropped off since the initial posi 
war boom—lines affected were textiles, apparel, tobacc: 
and rubber. 

Baltimore is continuing to grow industrially. 9 Eve 
since the great fire of 1904, Baltimore has been shifting 
from a commercial center to an industrial city. A loca 
banker says all of the wholesalers he can recall that wer 
in existence then have since vanished, Baltimore reciic 
more than ever on New York for its trade sources. 

All these cities teeming with people illustrate best the 
region’s main characteristic—concentration. Compare 
their population densities, for example, with the nation 
There are 46 persons per square mile in the county as a 
whole. 

In the Mid-Atlantic region there are 274. But in the 
cities they are really packed—21,323 in New York, 15,555 
in Philadelphia, 12,319 in Washington. 


Here is America’s most heavily concentrated market. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE | 


Copies of this Report to Executives, coupled with a 
three-page Market Data Supplement, will be available in 
color reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies will | 
be mailed to Business Week subscribers upon request | 
without charge—to nonsubscribers for 20¢. Additional! 
copies will be billed at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On order 
of 11 or more, quantity prices will be quoted on in | 
quiry. Address orders for reprints tc Paul Montgomery. | 
Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New | 
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ARKETING 





uyers Want National Brands 


ie 






) Distributors all over the country are 
Bing forced to decide whether to con- 
ntrate on national or private brands. 
e penalties for making the wrong de- 
Msion will be costly—may even make 
e difference between staying in busi- 
fess and being forced to the wall. 
* Thus marketing men will study 
sely the results of a test on the pull- 
ing power of national brands recently 
@onducted by Lit Brothers department 
Store in Philadelphia. While the ex- 
periments took place in February, Har- 
old W. Brightman, Lit’s president, 
divulged the details only last week at a 
Meeting of the Sales Executives Club 
New York. 
Controlled Test—Lit got Simmons 
0. to help create a controlled test of 
the “sales draw” of national vs. private 
ands in the mattress field. Lit got 45 
attresses from Simmons. It left the 
immons Innerspring label on 2+ of 
em, but substituted a fictitious 
*Dreamland” label on the other 24. 
The mattresses were identical as to 
cking assortment, construction, and 
rice. 
> Lit ran a single 250-line newspaper 
d announcing that the store had fine 
Mattresses for sale, but making no men- 


fion of the brand name. Only one 





In controlled test, Simmons-labeled mattresses far outsold the 
ntical item differently labeled and lower-priced. Many chains 


w pushing national brands in addition to their own private brands. 


clerk was allowed in the sales area where 
the “two brands” were displayed 








equally. His response to all inquiries by | 


customers both good 


mattresses—take your pick.” Otherwise 
the clerk functioned nrerely as an order 
taker. An hour and 17 minutes after 
the store opened, 15 Simmons mat- 
tresses had been sold, but only one 
“Dreamland.” At this point the test 
had to be called off since there were no 
more Simmons mattresses in the 54-in. 
size (which turned out to be much more 
popular than the 39-in. size). 

@ Second Test—The next week the test 
was repeated—with modifications. ‘The 
store took a 150-line newspaper ad, but 
this time it mentioned Simmons by 
name, Thus response to the two ads 
could measure the pulling power of the 
brand name in the ad. ‘Traffic at the 
opening was three times what it had 
been the previous weck. 

When the customers arrived this 
time they found the Simmons priced at 
$39.50 as advertised, but they also 
found the “Dreamland” priced at 
$34.50, or $5 less. Despite this, Sim- 
mons outsold ““Dreamland” 32 to 4. or 
eight to one. Later in the day the 
“Dreamland” was reduced to $29.50, or 
$10 less than the Simmons. Even with 


was, “They're 
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A SALES TEST to prove that in retailing familiarity doesn’t breed contempt. 
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UDYLITE 
SERVICE 


to help you 





THE UDYLITE PILOT PLANT i; 
proving ground—the link between the 
laboratory and the plating room. 


the 


Here your samples are processed under 


actual plating room conditions. 


Here your plating problems are solved; 


new, more efficient cycles are worked 


out. 


Here is determined the practicability of 
the proposed equipment before the pur- 
chase—before the installation. 


Here again Udylite provides special serv- 


ice to every Udylite customer. 


2718 


THE UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT H, MICHIGAS 


REPRESENTED IM PRINCIPAL Cit 
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But fire-resistant qualities are not enough! These cables have the flexi- 
bility and durability to withstand the repeated stresses of con- 


tinual winding and unwinding. They’re waterproof . . . non- 
kinking . . . resistant to abrasion, grease, oil and soil acids. . . 


high in dielectric strength. 


Made in 2 Types: Parallel Duplex and Concentric Duplex—with or 
without ground conductor. 


National Electric mining-machine cables have the fire-resistant 
qualities required by the Federal Mine Safety Code, and ‘*P-106"’ 
indicates that they also meet all the safety requirements of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Code (Act 206) which sets safety 
standards of electric cable performance for the coal-mining 
industry. Nationat Exvscrric Propucts Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Let us send you complete information. 








Everything in wiring Points py 
(> 


National Electrié 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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this differential operating again 
Simmons eked out a victory, 14 t |: 
e Conclusion—l/he lesson to be le. -y 
from these experiments seems t }y 
that consumers have a definite p» fe; 
ence for nationally advertised bi 
There have been a number of « 
recent indications of this trend. kK 
Co. has embarked on a big progra 
national brand promotion (BW —\{, 
347,p66). Montgomery Ward & 
W. T. Grant Co., and other 
chains that formerly featured only t 
own brands are now selling—and 
some cases, actively promoting—nat: 
brands. 

This is despite the fact that, in n 
cases, the private-brand merchandise o: 
fered by chains and mail-order house 
is a better buy, dollar for dollar, t 
the competing national brands. R 
son: To get any sales at all for privat 
brands, the chains are forced at least t 
meet the quality specifications of 
tional brands, and usually at somew 
lower prices. 

e Causes—There are several forces ope: 
ating behind the apparently increasing 
trend toward national brands. One i 
the mounting use by retailers of sclf 
service merchandising. Self-service 
mands that the consumer be impres 
solely by what he sees—and the fact tha 
he has been influenced by advertisin: 
read or heard elsewhere helps. 

Another force behind the trend is t 
effort that most national-brand man 
facturers made to protect the qualit 
of their products—and hence their gov 
will—through the difficult wartime 
shortage years. One of the more wid 
publicized examples was Wrigley’s su 
stitution of Orbit chewing gum for it 
regular lines when it couldn’t get 
enough first-quality Far Eastern gun 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p$3). Another exan 
ple: the refusal of the flour makers t 
continue marketing their name brand 
last year when the government was 1 
quiring them to produce so-called “gra 
flour” by using 80% of the wheat. 

e Illusory?—The biggest attraction 
retailers in private brands as compared 
with national brands is the greater per 
centage markup they usually offer. But 
many marketing men insist that this 1: 
an illusory advantage: When the goods 
don’t move they have to be marked 
down; the result is a lower average 
markup than national brands—plus 
slower turnover. 

Of course, many stores are sticking 
resolutely to their own private brands 
But frequently competition forces then 
to advertise and promote their brand 
to the point where they have attaine: 
the status of national brands. So som« 
marketers hold that the basic distinc 
tion will shortly be between manufac 
turers’ and_ distributors’ nationa 
brands, rather than between nationa 
and private brands. 
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On November 23, 1926, Queen Marie 
of Rumania officially opened an elec- 
tfic generating station that made power 
history from its outset. 


East River Station, located at the foot 
Of 14th Street on the East River, was 
planned in 1924 to assume the rapid 
load growth of lower Manhattan. It was 
One of the early users of the completely 
Water-cooled furnace and the first sta- 
tion in the Metropolitan area to use 
pulverized coal. Its six original boilers, 
€ach having a capacity of a quarter of a 
million pounds of steam per hour, were 
among the largest in the world. 


Hardly had East River begun opera- 
tion when the need for further expan- 
Sion became evident. Accordingly plans 
Were made for the addition of three 
More boilers to be ready for service in 
1929. They were the first boilers in the 
World to generate a million pounds of 
Steem per hour. In fact one unit has 
Been operated at a rate of 1,270,000 





No. 4- East River Gatio 








pounds of steam per hour — still the 
highest rate on record. Some idea of the 
size of such a boiler may be had from 
the fact that a luncheon for 90 people 
was held in the furnace of one unit in 
celebration of its completion. 


After eighteen years of service these 
boilers are still among the most effi- 
cient in the country and are also notable 
for their ability to burn any grade of 
bituminous coal available. The pulver- 
ized fuel equipment, water-cooled fur- 
naces and air pre-heaters of the original 
installation and the three million- 
pound units, installed in 1929, are C-E 


design and manufacture throughout. 


The long identification of Com- 
bustion Engineering equipment with 


history-making advances in steam gen- , 


eration at East River and other notable 
power stations is another reason for 
coming to C-E for your next boiler 
unit, whether your steam requirements 


be large or small. 






72 — consoLipaATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


These three factors are the unwritten 


plus-values in every C-E contract 


Kuowledge — to solve today’s, 
and tomorrow's, steam generating 


proble ms 


Experience to interpret, froma 
world-wide background in every im- 
portant industry, the specific nee ds of 


each installation 


Facilities —to manufacture com- 
plete steam generating units for ever) 


capacity from 1000 pounds of steam 





per hour up to the largest B-147 


COMBUSTION 


ENGINEERING 





200 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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ONLY 6¢ A MONTH TO OPERATE an entire 15- 
station system. Costs less than your favor- 
ite cigar to keep in constant touch with 
your key personnel with the new BELfone 
Maestro Intercom. New Belswitch controls 
spur tiny electronic tubes to instant action. 
Flick a switch and start talking. No lost 
time or motion. 

EASY TO ADD STATIONS. Your new BELfone 
is a neat package in rich brown Durez 
plastic, only 12” long, 61%" high, 534” deep. 
The Maestro is the nucleus of a network 
you can expand as needed. Add more 
call stations at any time. For details, attach 
this ad to your letterhead and mail to— 


SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 
1187 Essex Avenue 
= 


Columbus 3, 
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‘LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cone 


38+! Sir LONG ISLAND CITY,ILN.Y 
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Discounts Upheld 


Chicago court rules that 
concessions based on quantity 
are not specifically forbidden by 
the Robinson-Patman act. 


Quantity discounts are not, in them- 
selves, discriminatory under the Robin- 
son-Patman:act—even when they are not 
specifically related to differences in cost 
of manufacture, sale, or delivery. This 
new construction of the law has been 
handed down by the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago. The court 
set aside an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission which limited the Morton 
Salt Co. to quantity discounts not ex- 
ceeding 5¢ a case, and prohibited sales 
to any retailer for less than Morton 
charged wholesalers. 

FTC lawyers say the circuit court de- 

cision had blasted a hole in the Robin- 
son-Patman act “big enough to drive 
a truck through.” ‘They will seek a re- 
hearing by the Chicago court; if that 
fails they plan to ask the Supreme 
Court to review the case. 
e At Issue—Morton’s discount schedule, 
which the court approved, cut 10¢ a 
case for f.o.b. carload lots of Blue Label 
salt from the less-than-carload price of 
$1.60 delivered. The court held this 
discount was clearly related to costs 
of sale and delivery resulting from dif- 
ferent methods of handling. 

Carload buyers of more than 5,000 

cases per year got another 10¢ off the 
$1.50 f.o.b. price, while those buying 
over 50,000 cases got a 15¢ discount. 
An additional discount of about 
was paid on annual purchases of all 
types of salt totaling over $50,000. 
e Heart of the Matter— Che court held 
(and this was the important part of the 
ruling) that the commission was not 
justified in concluding that these latter 
discounts were discriminatory merely 
because Morton did not prove they 
were related to cost differences. The 
majority opinion laid down this rule of 
thumb: Where price differentials are 
determined solely by large and substan- 
tial differences in the quantity pur- 
chased, and form only a relatively small 
part of the selling price, there should 
be “no presumption’ that they “do not 
correspond with the due cost allow- 
ances of the vendor in the manufacture, 
sale, and delivery of his product.” 

The court ruled that FTC also failed 
to prove any “injury to competition” 
and could not infer such injury from 
the Price structure alone. “In our 
opinion,” the majority said, “the com- 
mission has confused ‘injury to compe- 
tition’ with the normal effect resulting 
from the differences which normally 
arise in the buying of smaller or larger 
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Alexander Fraser 


UP AT SHELL 


Alexander Fraser, former presi 
dent of Shell Oil Co., Inc., 1s th« 
new president of Shell Union Oi! 
Corp. He succeeds R. G. A. van 
der Woude who is. retiring 
H. S. M. Burns, senior vice-presi 
dent of Shell Oil Co., Inc., re 
places Fraser as president of the 
subsidiary company. Fraser has 
been associated with Shell since 
the close of World War I. Burns 
has over 20 years service with the 
organization, which he first joined 
as a geophysicist. 





H. S. M. Burns 











quantities of any product.” Evidenc« 
in the hearing record showed that a 
distributors of Morton products have 
enjoyed increasing volume. 
e Disent—Circuit Judge Minton took 
issue with the majority opinion in ; 
sharp dissent: “If I, a small buyer of 
salt, have to pay more for my salt than 
a large buyer does because he is a larg¢ 
buyer, it seems clear to me that I have 
been discriminated against as to pricé 
. Quantity discounts are discrimina 

tony per se, and can be justified on); 
when properly related to the costs o! 
production, sale, and delivery.’ 

Judge Minton’s dissent is already a 
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cab that 


features you'll want to see—at 


your Chevrolet dealer’s now! 


—— 








lever before has there been a zew 
line of trucks with so ma 
to talk about! 


New comfort and safety in the 
**breathes’’ 
hales’’ fresh air and ‘‘exhales’’ 
used air—keeps glass fog-free 
and clear... plus other new 


ny features 





NEW FOUR-POINT DRIVER COMFORT. 1. The cab that “breathes” 
draws in fresh air—heated in cold weather—and forces out used air.* 
2. Driver’s compartment is wider and deeper—more leg room. 3. 
Bigger, more comfortable seats are fully adjustable. 4. Larger wind- 


shield and windows give 22% greater vistbility. 


A unique, more durable FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB—rubber-cushioned 
against road shocks, torsion and vibration; designed for longer cab 
life. .. . Chevrolet's stronger, sturdier FRAMES with new super-cargo 


Chevrolet 
ADVANCE 


features — 


Today's newest 
trucks offer 

DESIGN — new 

néw stvling—from headlight 
to tail light. With 
INCREASED LOAD SPACE 
impanelsand pick-ups—more 
efficient loading in stake and 


high rack bodies. 


- 1 . ‘ } 
*Bresh-air heating and ventilat- 
tg system optional at extra cost. 


NEW ADVANCE 
DESIGN 


longer time. 





Chevrolet's FULL-FLOATING 
AXLES are geared for the load. ...VALVE- 
IN-HEAD TRUCK ENGINES are 


economical for their size. 


HYPOID REAR 


world’s most 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


capacity are designed to carry greater loads greater distances for a 





WHEELBASES 


give 


distribution— 


Longer 
better load 
increased : 
HYDRAULIC TRUCK BRAKES 
—with exclusive design for 


cab space. 


greater brake-lining contact 


—assure quick, safe stops 


UNLIMITED 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRACTOR-TRUCKS & CHASSIS FOR SPECIAL EQUIP:;ENT 
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FAMPLICALL 


(INTERCOMMUNICATION 








Styled by Joseph Palma, in smart walnut- 
toned plastic. The 2400RH Series AMPLI- 
CALL (illustrated) provides for unlimited 
intercommunication facilities. Privacy head 
phone optional, 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Once ina blue moon, a business instrument appears 

which saves time for important people and imparts 

distinction to their business. The New AMPLICALL 

oe is just such an instrument. Here is magnificent ap- 

pearance in which you can take the keenest pride of 

There isa New AMPLICALLElec- possession. Here is functional superiority ...simon- 


tronic Communication System simple operation. . 
available to fit your special with the speed of light. . 


. speech carried electronically 


. incomparably natural 


needs. Each installation is engi- yoice reproduction. AMPLICALL is today’s newest 
neered to your requirements by. indispensable communication tool designed to save 
trained AMPLICALL specialists. time and to increase operating efficiency in your 


Write us today for complete in- 


business. It will serve you handsomely as no other 


formation on America's Finest intercommunication system has ever been able to 


Business Communication Systems. serve business. 


RADIO 


e RADAR + SOUND 





THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 











COMMUNICATIONS ¢ TELEVISION 
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battle cry for independent retaile 
feel that the majority opinion is 
to order for the chains.”’ 

The independents’ attitude is t 
by the small grocers. Last week’s 
convention of the National Assn. 
tail Grocers adopted a resolution 
FTC to take action in cases “whe 
a very few large buyers are ben 
from price difterentials.” 

e New Legislation Possible—Th« 
sion can be counted on to put 
behind legislation like the “Ind 
ent Merchants Act,” currently 
lating around the Senate Judiciary 
mittee. The bill, not yet formally 
duced this session, calls for fixir: 
“maximum quantities” for di 
purposes, such quantities to be 
mined by industry agreement « 
FIC. 

The bill, sponsored by indepeid 
tire dealers, would require one 
to all for a given quantity. This 
ciple would be applied to all o 
including factory-owned stores an; 
vate-brand distributors. 


TENNESSEE “EXCURSIONS” 


When city folks travel to a 
town store for piece goods it’s n¢ 
But The Cloth Shop, operated by |! 
N. Parrott in Maryville, Tenn., k« 
pulling them in. Part of the expla 
tion lies in Parrott’s ample stocks a 
low prices. 

His big drawing card, however, 


playing up “excursion days”; he ; t 
round-trip bus fare from Knoxville— 4 
minutes away—for all who make pv —@r"~ 
chases of over $5. All excursions . 
announced by big ads in the Knox 
papers. Parrott usually selects Wedi 
day for this special promotion day, si1 
most stores in Knoxville close dun 
the afternoon of that day. 

Parrott’s local success has encourag 
him to try for mail-order business. H 
advertising media include 54 week 
newspapers. A recent ad in House 
Garden brought orders from every sta’ 
in the union. 


PACKAGED VIDEO SHOW 


Something new is now available | 
mail-order: television shows. Video 
sociates, Inc., New York, currently off 
26 shows complete with scripts, 
specifications, music selections, tim 
charts, and analyses of the shows 
the director. In some cases visual 1 
terials and special props are includc 

The shows are sold at a flat rat 
any television station, regardless of 
Only one performance is permitted 
peats are charged at the initial 
Two series of 13 shows are availa 
One is a dramatic series based on fai 
life, the other a scries on child 


problems. 
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"Who touches a Lain ‘ir pow hail — 


uo Uke a doy) wore om 
(2. atud )* 


A woman is somebody who always does what 
don’t expect her to at the right time. This surprise tecl, 
frequently results in baffled admiration (sometimes 
called chivalry) from the sterner, more expected sex, and 
succeeds in preserving more things than spangled 
banners and starting more things than family traditions, 


This is because women are more apt to take things 
personally, to heart, and turn them into living action. 


We like to think that the extraordinary success 
of our magazine springs from a recognition 


of this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 


We think that in the Journal women find more 
values for living. And since they read to live - 
reading to living, many advertisers tcll us they believe 
their messages in the Journal share this special living scrutiny. 


and bring their 


“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman” 
may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 


Ln dun home 
JOURNAL 














Pennies saved on 
shipments add up 








Check with 


ROCK ISLAND'S 
freight experts 


Important economies in rates, routes, pack- 
aging, stowing and marking may be uncov- 
ered for you by one of the 272 Rock Island 
Freight Experts located throughout North 
America. For information, see your Rock 
Island Freight representative. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 
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Guyers Market 
BUSINESS 
MARKER ... . from a financial 


journal study: 


“UNKNOWN BRANDS 
NOT SELLING ON 
MARKDOWNS” 


The real meaning is not distrust of 
unpublicized monufacturers, but rather 
doubt as to product performance. The 
customer needs a yardstick to inspire 
buying confidence. 

With some products, manufacturers 
have grouped fo set down the standards 
by which such products may safely be 
bought. It has proved successful. ETL 
certifies the products which conform to 
the established standards. An available 
bulletin describes the procedure. 









Write for Bulletin on 
Certification 








Electrical Testing Laboratories inc 


2 East End Avenue at 79th Street 
ae fl a a) a 


LABOR 








Pensions for Hourly Workers 


Ford-U.A.W. contract sets up pension plan for rank-and.- 
Largely company financed, it will cost Ford $17 million a yea. 5) 
a $200-million initial payment. Pay rise of 7¢ an hour also cive 


Managément men throughout mass- 

production industries, definitely _ star- 
tled, are studying the labor contract 
drawn by the Ford Motor Co. and the 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) Reason 
for the widespread interest: The plan 
brings a full-fledged pension program, 
largely company financed, to rank-and- 
file hourly workers. 
e Cost—Preliminary figures indicate 
that the program will cost Ford about 
5% of its yearly payroll from now on 
(box). That comes to about $17,000,- 
000 annually, based on 120,000 employ- 
ees, although final figures may be nearer 
$15,000,000—somewhere between 6¢ 
and 7¢ per man per hour. 

Beyond that, Ford will have another 
8,800 employed by the end of 1947 in 
new plants. And it has an office force 
of 6,500 which, if past practice is fol- 
lowed, will get somewhat similar bene- 












fits. Ford’s total pension bill, + 
fore, will likely wind up close t 
million a year. 

But Ford’s contribution will < 
much higher than that at the start 
payrolls today include 41,000 meu 
50, about 27,500 over 55. They « 
the edge of retirement. Competcnt 
timates are that the company wi 
to put another $200 million into 
pension pot in the next 10 years s 
to be able to pay off near-term |< 
ciaries. 

e Long Study—The pension agreen 
came after eight weeks of negotiati 
during which the subject was tal 
and revived several times. It was kn 
that both the company and the un 
had been studying the idea for a \ 
or more. But hardly anyone though 
would be installed, because of | 
$200-million stake which the comp: 





COMPANY CONTRIBUTION: 


EMPLOYEE CONTRIBUTIONS: 


The Ford Pension Plan at a Glance 


Details of the Ford-U.A.W. pension plan are not yet final. But here arc 
the tentative figures, subject to final negotiation. All contributions and 
benefits, of course, are in addition to the federal social security program. 


5% of payroll. On the average, that equals $146.60 per man per year; that’s 
an annual total of about $17,600,000. 


million will be needed over the next ten years to get the plan started 


24% of the first $3,000 annual earnings, 5% of everything over that. On 
the average it will come to $73.30 per man per year, an annual total of 


about $8,800,000 (half of the estimated company contribution). 






In addition, an estimated $200- 
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BENEFITS TO EMPLOYEES: om 
plastics 

Pension—1% of pay multiplied by number of years worked. Retirement age Sef 

will be somewhere between 55 and 65 and pensions will be paid only after fie Cr 


a minimum number of years of service. Both figures are still to be negotiated: 
on years of service the union is asking five, the company has offered ten. 
Full Disability—Payments will be made after a minimum of 15 years of serv- 
vice. Amount and minimum age limit are still to be negotiated. 
Death—Entire employee contribution plus interest payable to survivor. 
Savings—Whenever an employee withdraws from the plan, his entire con- 
tribution plus interest belongs to him. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


No final decision has been made. Probably some form of joint company- 
union management will be worked out. And indications are that the plon 
will be financed by deposits in trust rather than through insurance policics 
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_Everything in Piping... for 
Plastics Plants, for example 


From buttons to boats... from dishes to desks... 
there seems to be no end to the products that can 
be made from plastics. 

And in every plant in this industry, you see no 
end to the piping systems doing important work... 
from handling of raw materials to providing power 
and giving control of production processes. 

That’s why management men in plastics agree 
with other big piping users on doing business with 
Crane. Equipping with Crane quality materials 
takes all guess out of pipe line performance . . . 
while the complete Crane line assures this 3-way 
advantage: 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offers the world’s 
most complete selection of piping materials 
—brass, iron, steel, and alloy—for all 
power, process, and general services. 

ONE RESPONSIBILITY helps to get the best in- 
stallation and to avoid needless delays. 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item means 
uniform excellence and dependable per- 
formance in every part of piping systems. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


: re i Ae ELDING noes 
hit | Ge Gs Gi xX 































(Right) FOR HYDRAULIC LINES to 
molding presses, up to 2,000 pounds 
pressure, Crane recommends these 
600-1b. steam class forged steel 
globe and angle valves. Have 
plug type disc, Exelloy to No. 49 
Nickel Alloy seating, the finest design for severe 
service. They’re genuine small valves with big 
valve features. Inside screw and OSGY pat- 

terns; screwed, flanged or socket welding 
ends, Sizes to 2 in. See your Crane Catalog. 









=-Diping mate- 
wls from the com- 


Crane line, 













VALVES FITTINGS 
PIPE - PLUMBING ™ 
“AND HEATING a 





FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 








would have to put up to start the pro- 
gram. 

Otherwise, Ford liked the pension 
idea thoroughly. It jibed with the “hu- 
man engineering” thinking of Henry 
Ford Il. It checked with long-term la- 
bor relations objectives: to make Ford 
a place where men want to work. 

e Agreement—When the union indi- 
cated in the negotiations that its mem- 
bers would bear a part of the cost, and 
that it would waive part of its 15¢ wage 
demand tor a pension, the discussions 
warmed up. The direct raise, it was 


agreed, would be 7¢ an hour, in con- 
sideration of the company’s pension 
contribution, estimated by the union at 
14¢. (That estimate includes the cost 
of setting up the fund and maintain- 
ing it.) 

Within about a week the deal was 
arranged, ‘I'wo things contributed to 
the burst of speed. Both Ford and 
U.A.W. were concerned over ‘Taft- 
Hartley act provisions which might in- 
terpose some problems a little later as 
they become effective. And U.A.W.’s 
announcement that it would consider, 


this week, honoring Foremai 
of America picket lines (BW -) 


’47,p75) pressed Ford for quic 
Ford will not be surprised 
itself condemned by other 
of American industry for havi 
the deal. It is serene, nevert! 
recalls that the $5-a-day annou 
of 1914 drew down widesprea 
but Ford production bounded 
what the company hopes for a 
e Man of the Hour—At the aut 
there was undisguised jubilatio 
offices of Richard Leonard, 





A spreading strike of C.I.O. ship- 
builders this week closed most of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast shipyards. 
More than 100,000 workers were on 
picket lines in the first major strike 
after passage of the new Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act (page 17). At 
midweek, however, there was no in- 
dication that the walkout would 
provide a quick test of evolving: na- 
tional labor policy. 

e Kearny to Mobile—C.1.0.’s Indus- 
trial Union of Marine & Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America quit jobs last 
week at nine yards operated by 
| Bethlehem Steel Corp., and at the 

Atlantic Basin & Iron Works in 
| Brooklyn. This week, the union 
| called out between 58,000 and 69,- 
000 more workers in other C.I.O.- 
contract yards, 





The union wants: (1) a 13¢ hourly 

wage increase; (2) six paid holidays a 
year; (3) an improved paid vacation 
program; (4) a joint management- 
labor committee to investigate prob- 
lems of a health, welfare, and insur- 
ance plan for shipyard workers. 
e Will Law Apply?—There was no 
connection between the walkout and 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley act 
only a short time before. But the 
union was conscious of the possi- 
bility that the new law might be 
turned against it. 

Currently, no national emergency 
is involved in a shipyard tie-up. 
Operations have been falling off 
steadily since the end of the war. 
There are, in all, just 39 ocean-going 
vessels under construction, totaling 
233,000 tons. 


IN BALTIMORE, and down the East Coast, shipyard cranes stood idle while C.ILO. workers asked more pay. 


CI.O. Shipbuilders Tie Up East Coast Yards 


e “Reconsider”—This fact, according 
to Bethlehem Steel, is a result of th« 
“high costs [of American shipbuild 
ing] due to high wage rates.” British 
yards, the company said, are getting 
the ship orders: 1,000 vessels are on 
the ways or on order there. ‘The 
company therefore urged the union 
to reconsider its wage demands, and 
to extend its contract pending a re- 
view of a forthcoming government 
study of the shipyard industry. 
Only by such cooperation, Bet! 
lehem advised the union, can ship 
workers and operators keep Amer 
ican shipyards alive. The reference 
was barbed. I.U.M.S.W.A. has unde: 
way a public relations campaign 
aimed at spurring a long-range, go 
ernment-backed merchant marin 
building program—and shipyard jobs. 
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The War On Bugs Can’t Wait 
For Oil and Water to Mix... 


Cotton field, truck patch, orchard or vast 
stand of grain—all must be protected 
against insects and fungous growths that 
are the natural enemies of cultivated foods. 
Miracle insecticides and herbicides of today 
can usually be applied far more effectively 
and safely if dissolved in an oil-type solvent 


and then diluted with water. 


But remember—“Oil and water don’t mix” 
—normally. Atlas non-ionic emulsifiers do 
not alter this basic law of physics, but 
they do hold the two elements together 
in a concentrate that is readily dispersible 


in water. [he mixture, thus extended, is far 
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ATLAS 


d that’s where ATLAS Emulsifiers come 


more economical, safer on plants and easier 
to handle in automatic pressure spray 
equipment. [The Atlas emulsifer is indeed 


a valued ally in the war on insect pests. 


Atlas emulsifiers are simply one of many 
chemical products that have evolved 
through the years of Atlas’ concentration 
on the problems of industry. [he work done 
for others in such lines as cosmetics, cutting 
oils, foods, leather and polishes, plus a con- 
tinuing program of research, has yielded a 
stockpile of ideas which may be useful to 
you in the products or processes of your 


business. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Industrial Explosives * Industrial Finishes * Coated Fabrics « Acids 
Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals ; 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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IN CALCULATORS TOO... 


Any kind of figuring is done easier and faster 
with controlled accuracy on a Marchant 
Calculator, even with untrained personnel. 


@ Lasier to Learn and Operate is one of 
the good reasons why you can rely ona 
Marchant Calculator for worth-while savings 
in your business, worth-while job advan- 
tages for your office force. 
The other good reasons are 


ip— @ Greater Accuracy Control 
@ Greater Speed 


These compélling reasons can be verified on your 
own work by the Marchant Man in your phone book 


Fora brief explanation of the swiftest, 
simplest and surest multiplication... 
write for kulder 147 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MaCHIOT CO, 
Oakland 8, California 







“MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


AUTOMATIC © SILENT=SPEEO 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
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How to talk 
and write 


more impressively 
3 


UF ew assets can help you succeed more quickly in 
business and social relations than effective, accurate 
expression—few personal faults can be more embar- 
rassing to you than the misuse of words. 











Included in 25 practical Now, to help you develop this asset to the fullest—to aid 

chapters ore: you m talking and writing more impressively, a well-known 
COMMON ERRORS expert on correct English usage prepared this new quick-help 
GOOD SHORT WORDS vocabulary builder In it he shows you how to master the words 
PRONUNCIATION that should be part of our active ocabulary He helps you 
DICTIONARIES make a skilful choice of words, and shows you how to ase them 
TRITE EXPRESSIONS correctly and appropriately Based solely on the present use of 
WORD FORMATION words, the manual enable you-—by presentation of a variety of 
STYLE methods of learning--to acquire a facility in learning and re- 
DEFINING WORDS mem be A their meaning and proper usage 


IMPROVING YOUR VOCABULARY 


By CLarence SiRATTON 
333 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 





build up your vocabulary to the SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 
‘ ‘ mply and directly seeceees . 
remove all the kinks McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 
wot Is you use in Jeond me Stratton’ Improving Your Vocabulary for 
I} t ting to follow manual points 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
t flaw in English usage i}! send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or return 


on proper pré nunci wk postpaid, (Postage paid on cash order 


t use dictionarie and Name 





rt f ‘ It analyzes the deriva Pe : 
rates trite expressions and : ‘ 4 
ace of slang, technical City an@ Malbec coccccvcccccccccvcccesseves s 
the language Scores COMPA cocccovcccerecerecsconveccecverceveces om 
the book help you to POMIOR <vasseshccens sevcecceseees BW-T-5-87 
nd usage, and insure hun- (For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 


vermanent place in your 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
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vice-president who sold the pen 
to the company negotiators (he 
vice-president John S. Bugas). Le 
prestige among the rank-and-f 
expected to jump considerab] 
there is no indication as yet tat 
may seck to capitalize on it b 
more than running for reelectio 

But Leonard's future may not 
beer and skittles. Ata press con 
following announcement of th 
contract, he was sharply questior 
Communist newspaper reporters. ‘| 
challenged the worth of a pensio 
achieved at the sacrifice of an 
diate 5¢ raise. If the large Com: 
bloc in the Ford loca] takes thi 
both Leonard’s career and the pou 
plan itself may have stormy sail 
¢ Other Clauses—Compared wit) th 
pension deal, the rest of the ney 
tract is insignificant. Sharp-cye: 
alysts noted that the company had sig 
ceeded in eliminating paid lunch pe 
ods. Maintenance workers, and certa 
others—about 10,000 in all—get 
added 5¢ an hour on top of the blan! 
7¢, to equalize rates. The new | 
plantwide average of $1.466 an hour 
said by the company to be about ' 
higher than those of major compctite 
today. 


Fresh Start 


Labor Dept. wipes out many 
of its pre-Portal Act orders, get 
set for its wage-hour rulings t 
carry more weight. 


Under the Portal-to-Portal Act : 
1947 (BW—Feb.8'47,p86), administr 
trative rulings which in the past 
only advisory now have Icgal stat 
They can be introduced in court act 
to establish an employer's “good fait 
defense against suits for back wage 
damages. 

It is obvious, therefore, that emp! 
ers from now on will watch admin: 
tive moves by the Wage-Hour Div: 
with special concern. 
© Out With the Old—Last weck | 
U. S. Dept. of Labor began adjust 
itself to that fact. Department offi 
took their first steps toward cancel 
a number of orders and policics mw 
which enforcement of the Fair J 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act and 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts A 
had previously been stayed for var 
reasons. 

The objective was to clear the 
partment’s slate of advisory rulit 
many issued in situations which 
volved some special circumstances—! 
could be invoked as a factor in 
based on future claims. 

Wage-Hour Division Administr:t 
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Revenue Miles Taking Shape! 


BB Look at this long line of Kelly truck tires on 
their way to be shaped and finished. Those tires 
are going to help shape profitable mileage for 
truckers. 

That’s what Kelly tires have been doing 
since the very beg ginning of the automotive 
industry. Fleet operators have always found 
Kelly “the trucker’s tire.”’ 

Today’s new Kelly tires are the best yet, 
with all the latest improvements built in: 
Stronger, tightly twisted, cool-running rayon 
cords are insulated with more real rubber. 
And Kelly’s famous Armorubber ‘Tread is so 


tough, it actually outwears steel. 


Compare Kellys. Compare them on the 


road, then on the 


books. You'll sox 


m learn 


that tough Kellys pay off in more mileage, 


lowe! operating costs 


Coa! 


are 104 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 


and higher profits! 








HARTER BRINGS YOU 





8.F. GOODRICH 
UPHOLSTERY 


} MATERIAL 
MODEL 
C-1500 

el 


There’s a great new comfort feature on 
Harter executive chairs! It’s Koroseal, the 
B.F.Goodrich upholstery material you've 
heard so much about. Koroseal stays flex- 
ible always, remains smooth and wrinkle- 
free. It washes as easily and safely as glass. 
Koroseal never wears thin, will not stick or 
crack. Available in green, maroon, or brown. 

Harter dealers in principal cities of U.S. 
and Canada.Write for name of one nearest 
you. Dept. 207, Harter Corp., Sturgis, Mich. 


qn ALRITE RR 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE CHAIRS 


a 307 


MOBILE CRANE 


* It’s Self-Propelled 





4 


’ ° It Rides on Rubber 
*\ " It has 1007 Uses 





FOR YARD OR HIGHWAY 
WITH ONE OPERATOR ... ONE ENGINE 
® 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
& 

UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 

Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 


2, many modern and exclusive features. 


uit CRANE & SHOVEL 


Yay CORP 6526 WEST 
Ss “ae @ BURNHAM ST. 
H a MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 








William R. McComb issued the initial 
withdrawal order. It applied particularly 
to policies covering inspections, restitu- 
tion of back wages, and enforcement 
procedures adopted pending (1) court 
clarifications, (2) cooperative action by 
industrial associations, or (3) further 
consideration of individual problems 
presented. 

e Among Those Discarded—In some in- 
stances, for example, policies were 
adopted against making certain types of 
inspections because petty matters were 
involved. In others, tolerance periods 
were allowed so that associations could 
assist their membership in making 
necessary adjustments to bring them 
into compliance with the law. 

These policies are now wiped off the 
slate, and cannot be relied on if claims 
are filed in the future. As McComb 
explains, ““The basic policy of univer- 
sally strict enforcement is freed of quali- 
fication.” 

Enforcement activities now will be 
on the basis that all employers in all 
industries subject to the Wage-Hour 
and Walsh-Healey Acts “are responsible 
for strict compliance” with these laws. 
e Start All Over?—Aside from enforce- 
ment policies, there are many substan- 
tive rulings and interpretations which 
have been issued during the past nine 
years. Wage-Hour officials are silent 
as to the status of them, although it is 
believed that they are effective if they 
do not infringe on the new law. But 
under consideration is the idea of can- 
celing all past advice and starting over 
from scratch. It is also thought that an 
affirmative statement of policy might be 
issued. 

Because of the two-year statute of 

limitation, appropriations are being 
sought from Congress for the addition 
of 395 Wage-Hour inspectors to broaden 
and accelerate inspection activities. 
e Bench Opinions—Courts also have 
begun to speak on the new portal pay 
rules. The U. S. District Court for 
Northern Texas held the new law con- 
stitutional in granting the Eagle-Picher 
Co.’s plea for dismissal of a suit asking 
back pay for walking and clothes chang- 
ing time. 

On the other hand, U. S. Judge Paul 
J. McCormick in Los Angeles refused 
to dismiss an A.F.L. suit against the 
California Shipbuilding Corp., asking 
pay for firemen and guards for 15 to 30 
minutes they are required to report 
before shifts begin. 


LABOR DATA THREATENED 


Many employers have found govern- 
ment labor market information useful 
in planning plant locations, expansion 
of facilities, and marketing programs. 
But it may not be available much 


longer. 
It depends on how much money 


Congress allots the U.S. En 
Service for the fiscal year j\ + 

ning. If Congress cuts the 

tion to anywhere near the $9 

ure set by the House, USES 

give up its local labor sur eys 

ate has approved a $2, 246,01 

which would satisfy USES. 

cision will be somewhere bet 

two amounts. 

If USES abandons such stu |; 
job might be picked up by & 
and state employment offices. Bi 
would eliminate, according t 
the only machinery which mal 
ble national use and distribut: 
local labor market conditions. 








IN THE UNION NOW 


The _ last i 
group on Hollywood’s studio e 
(other than producers and t! _ 
assistants) has joined the AF] 
The Animal Owners & Hand & 
Assn., with 96 members, recent 
voted to take out an A.F.L. { 
eral charter as the Animal ‘T'ra & 
ers & Handlers Union. 2 

Because of an exclusive 
tract with A.F.L. covering all st 
dio crafts, employers could: 
bargain before with the asso 
tion. Both sides finally agreed t! 
affiliation with A.F.L. would he! 

Studios now pay the group 
union scale: $20 a day for hu 
dlers of untrained domesticat 
stock (cats, dogs, ducks, whi 
don’t have to be cued duri 
scenes); $30 for handlers 
trained domesticated stock; $5 





independent 


for handlers of wild stock. 

The new union’s jurisdicti 
does not encompass the ent 
animal kingdom for movie stud 
Wranglers Local 399 of the ‘Tea 
sters Union handles horses, mul¢ 
cows, sheep, and goats. 





LOVERNE WEBER, Local 24,096: 
executive secretary: She handles ani 
mals as well as union business. 
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a8 an offering to the gods. Today 


Y weknow it was also sound chemistry. 


Detaying animal matter restores a 
vital element to the soil—nitrogen. 
Without it, crops won't grow. 

Te would take all the fish in the sea 
tO Supply the industries which de- 


pend today on nitrogen. So we make 
it synthetically from ammonia. Fa- 
miliar to you as the nose-tickling 
household compound that makes 
windows gleaming clean, ammonia 
performs a host of jobs in agriculture 
and industry. It helps make such 


products as the dry-cell battery; syn- 
thetic rubber, and textiles. 

Last year, CSC purchased the Dixie 
Ordnance Works from the War Assets 
Administration. Today, this plant is 
working at capacity to produce am- 
monia for agriculture and industry. 
Ammonia is one of more than 200 
CSC chemicals forthe farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, the doctor, the motorist. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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SHAMEFUL? 
With houses so scarce, why 
don’t people protect their 
homes from fire? 
Fire damage to homes last year 
was $120 million, enough to 
off-set new home construe- 
tion for that period. 
Keep yours safe from 
fire with Pyrene* Fire 
Extinguishers. At 
home and auto 
supply deal- 
ers. Buy 
yours 


M. Reg 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


NEWARK 8 - NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-fwo Fire Equipment Company 

































IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 


for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 


EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & C0. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 
LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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UNSANITARY conditions and low living standards are the lot of most migrants. 


Okies Are Still a Labor Problem 


Despite the nation’s high level of 
employment, one of the old prob- 
lems still remained: How can sea- 
sonal jobs be filled with maximum 
efficiency, minimum social and eco- 
nomic hardship on migrant workers? 

Again this year, more than a mil- 

lion migrant farm workers (they're 
still known as “Okies’’) are following 
crop seasons, At least another million 
are traveling from job to job in areas 
of seasonal labor shortages. 
e Vital—Recently, a federal Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor concluded 
that migrant workers are vital in the 
nation’s economic life, but urged 
that “everything possible should be 
done to reduce to a minimum the 
number of workers required.” 

It recommended a fuller utiliza- 
tion of local labor sources; farm and 
industrial production adjustments to 
minimize seasonal peaks; increased 
mechanization; and year-round job 
planning to create new jobs. 
© Cooperation—The committee also 
asked industry and government to co- 
operate in: (1) limiting employment 
of migrant children on farms; (2) 
removing state bars against nonresi- 
dent workers to permit them to share 


health, educational, and other public 
services; (3) obtaining federal finan- 
cial aid for communities and states, 
to cover welfare needs of migrants; 
(4) extension of state workmen 

compensation Jaws to cover migrants 
(5) applying Interstate Commerc« 
Act safeguards to migrant transpoi 
tation; (6) applying minimum wag 
laws to migrant field hands; and (7 
adopting a licensing and supervision 
system, and code of standards, for 
migrant labor camps, labor con- 
tractors, and employment agencies. 





" 


TRANSPORTATION is by uncomfort- 
able, often overcrowded, trucks. | 
_ PB 
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The Kremlin is now casting the die for a divided world. 
Only a last-minute about-face by Moscow can save the Paris conference. 





Diplomats wonder why Molotov had to journey to Paris to say no. 
s 
Washington sees Russia’s refusal to join in the Marshall plan as final 


proof that: 

(1) Russia means to prevent Euorpeor: ery, will use any excuse to 
keep the Continent in economic turmoil. 

(2) Russia feels free to cooperate with '. S. or not, as it wishes; is 


quite prepared to go it alone. 


* 
With Russia out, Bevin and Bidault will rush formation of a western 
group. 
Moscow will pull all the stops in blasting such a move. 
Bevin and Bidault will not be diverted by such tactics. They know the 
U. S. Congress will look more favorably on a financial aid program from which 
Russia is excluded. 














¢ 

But a Western Conference would not try to draw a sharp line across the 
face of Europe. 

On the contrary, the Conference would probably keep a double door 
open to the East: 

(1) By setting up an economic program as devoid as possible of political 
implications; 

(2) By issuing @ blanket invitation to countries outside to come in at 
will. 

* 

Sharp political cleavages in France and Italy alone would necessitate 
such a course. 

French and Italian anti-Communist forces are too strong to be pushed by 
the Communists into a Soviet alignment. But they are too weak, for the 
present, to line up their countries solidly behind the U. S. 

se 

Washington can do little but accept the predicament of Paris and Rome. 

In any case it would not want to slam the door against Eastern Europe. 
It hopes, among other things, to keep Poland and Czechoslovakia looking 
west. But it isn’t sure whether Moscow will yield to Polish and Czech pleas. 

' 


Britain wants a split Europe even less than the U. S. 





London already has an important trade agreement with Warsaw. And 
British negotiators are in Moscow trying to put the finishing touches on a 
deal with Russia. 

Britain won't cut itself off from the supplies of Russia and Eastern Europe 
unless Moscow insists on having it this way. 

2 








Although internal political factors figure more importantly in Paris, 
French industry would like to do business with the East—even in Hungary. 

The Hungarian Minister of Communications has been in France this 
week handling a tricky dual assignment: (1) solidifying relations with French 
Communists, and (2) arranging for Hungary to get an assembly plant for 
Renault automobiles. 
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The uncertain outcome of the Paris conference hasn’t held up plans 





for reviving German industry. 

Despite continued Anglo-American differences, the new centralized 
economic agency for the combined U. S.-British zones is making progress. 
It will soon announce two significant moves. 

(1) Individual firms will be able to submit their own import require- 
ments and make their own import arrangements. This system is to replace 
the cumbersome industry-wide import-export program now in force (BW— 
May17'47,p105). It will mark a return to almost complete private business 
initiative in western Germany. 

(2) Exporters will be allowed to retain a percentage (probably 10%) 














of the foreign credits they earn. They will be able to use the exchange 
for imports of equipment for plant rehabilitation and possibly for certain 
consumer goods needed to boost worker incentive. 
we 
In Britain this week, consumers learned that imports are being cut on 
gasoline and newsprint as well as tobacco (BW—May10’47,p101). 





Chancellor Dalton’s aim is to save U. S. dollars on gasoline, equally 
short Canadian dollars on newsprint. 
To eatn more dollars, the British textile industry will allocate more 
goods for export to hard-currency countries, including the U. S. 
e 











U. S. exporters who have been counting on July 15 to bring bigger busi- 





ness in the sterling area are due for a rude awakening. 

London will live up to the letter of the U. S. loan agreement, and nomi- 
nally make the pound convertible for current transaction on that date. The 
Bank of England will no longer manipulate a sterling area dollar pool from 
Threadneedle Street. 

But American executives just back from Britain warn: You can expect 
Empire countries and others in the sterling bloc to impose their own restric- 
tions. These countries figure on doling out dollars as sparingly as London 
ever did. 














Certainty that the dollar shortage will continue has forced the Labor 
government to hurry its project for a $400-million development corpora- 
tion in Britain’s colonies. 











To sell the corporation idea to colonial producers, London will soon 
pay more for cocoa, palm oil, and ground nuts. 
e 


Afghanistan has launched its own $400-million, ten-year moderniza- 
tion scheme. 

As a starter, the Afghan government has handed Morrison-Knudson 
& Co., Inc., of Boise, Idaho, an $18-million contract for irrigation, roads, 
and hydroelectric installations (BW—Jun.28'47,p89). 

* 

Saudi Arabia is shooting for a $100-million program. First project, 

as in Iraq (BW—Jun.14’47,p108), is for railway construction. In this case 


American, rather than British, engineers are due for the contract. 
a 


To get Japanese industry back on its feet, Tokyo is angling for pri- 
vate as well as public loans from the U. S. It may soon get $50 million 




















from San Francisco’s Bank of America (page 85). 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 5, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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. WORKERS have a big hand in rebuilding Japan’s economy. 


Reviving Far East's Workshop 


_Japan’s ability to make and export goods key to its own—and 
Orient’s—prosperity. Industrial potential high despite war damage. 
Buf allied help is needed to import critical raw materials. 


TOKYO-The Japanese economic 
rospect is both good and bad—good if 
Japan can trade with the world, partic- 
ularly the Far East; bad if it cannot. 
t's what U.S. executives who 
come to Japan Aug. 15 to resume pri- 
vat@ business will soon learn—if they 
look beneath the surface of what they 
see, 
e Plas and Minus—In spite of war dam- 
agé amounting to 30% over-all, the 
Japatese islands have the biggest and 
best production plant in Asia. To go 
with it are the managerial experience, 
technical ability, and trained labor force 
necessary to keep the wheels turning. 
Also, the Japanese are eager to go to 
work, This industrial machine can turn 
out @ surplus for export. 

However, these assets are worthless 
without raw materials. Japan does not 
hay€ enough coking coal, iron ore, pig 
irom, crude petroleum, nonferrous met- 
als, Tubber, salt, or wood pulp to feed 
eee There is no indigenous 

g of cotton, wool, jute, and hemp 
for the all-important textile industry. 
In addition, Japan in modem times 
ha$ fever been self-sufficient in food. 

Crux of Japan’s future lies in the in- 
dustfial level which the allied powers 
will allow. So far, little has been done 
to fackle this problem. Part of the 
blame for indecision belongs to the Far 
Eastern Commission, part to General 
H uarters, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP). After nearly 


twoYears of occupation, SCAP’s Eco- 
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nomic & Scientific Section (ESS) finally 
is working on a long-range program for 
Japan, 

e What’s Necessary—Guide lines for 
Japan’s future began to take shape at 
the Potsdam conference. As now modi- 
fied, these are: 

(1) Elimination of Japan’s potential 
to wage war. This is important but— 
beyond rigid control over plane and 
ship production—no Jonger paramount 
in American eyes. 

(2) Maintenance of a minimum 
standard of living for the Japanese 
people. Per capita consumption of 1930- 





Know-How-—Part Il 


Because of the importance to 
U.S. executives of the approach- 
ing resumption of private trade 
with Japan, Business Week is 
rushing into print this dispatch 
just received from its Tokyo cor- 
respondent. 

Moscow’s refusal to cooperate 
in the economic recovery of 
Europe (page 83) may lead ‘Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s Headquarters to 
speed up its plan to boost Japa- 
nese production as an offset to 
Communist encroachment in the 
Orient. 

Part II of the series “For Ex- 
port: U.S. Know-How” will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


























U. S. MAJ. GEN. AND MRS. CASEY visit Tokyo's silk fair. 


34 is the goal. A 20% population in- 
crease from 66 million to S80 
indicates a proportionate inc 
production over the base period. Dem- 
ocratization can succeed 
people have at least as much food and 
clothing as they received under totali- 
tarian rule. ; 

(3) Importance of Japan’s industry 
to Far Eastern economy. Using raw 
materials from China, Korea, 
Southeast Asia, Japan could produce the 
machines and textiles desperately needed 
in these areas. SCAP 
that it is better to use Japan as the base 
for boosting Oriental living standards 
than to reduce Japan to the economic 
level of China. 

(4) Prevention of Communist dom- 
ination. The fear is that destruction of 
Japan’s economy would open the path 
for Communist control in Japan. Fur- 
thermore, some American militazy lead- 
ers desire to build up Japan as a bul- 
wark against Communist expansion. 
U.S. failure in China has strengthened 
their counsel. 

With these principles in mind, the 

general pattern of Japan’s economy is 
now being plotted. 
e Heading the List—Primary considera- 
tions are the need for food and cloth- 
ing. In the period 1930-34, the Japa- 
nese consumed just under 14 mitlion 
metric tons of cereals, 4,500,000 tons 
of potatoes, 1,200,000 tons of beans, 
and 800,000 tons of sugar. With the 
use of chemical fertilizers, domestic 
production could furnish all but 
lion tons of cereals and 800,000 tons of 
sugar. Food imports to maintain “‘ade- 
quate’ levels would thus be about 3- 
million tons. 

During the base period, domestic 
consumption of textiles took about 2- 
billion sq. yd. of all kinds of cloth. To 
provide every Japanese with 30 sq. yd. of 
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MOSCOW -—Because the Russian 
automotive industry was not directly 
in the path of the Nazi invasion, it 
able to round out its postwar 
reconversion last year. 

Now it stands poised for a large- 
scale expansion program. 

e 500,000 a Year?—By 1950, the 
Russians claim, they will be turning 


Was 








SOVIET CARS roll off Soviet assembly lines—in a big expansion parade. 


Russia's Auto Industry Expands 


out some 500,000 vehicles a year in 
10 plants (428,000 trucks, 65,600 
passenger cars, 6,400 buses). This 
vear alone the Soviets will lay out 
930 million rubles to expand pro- 
duction. Within the next three years 
the capital investment in the auto- 
motive industry will have reached 4- 
billion rubles. 





The government keeps cur: 
production figures under its 
It says, however, that output 
year will top any prewar year, 
truck production is up 55% fi 
1946. And light car production ° 
be four times greater this year t! 
last. 
e Present Production—At present | 
Russians are turning out nine 
ferent vehicles in five plants. B 
gest of the lot is the dorki (up 
Volga) plant, whose Molotov Wo 
turns out “Pobeda” (Victory) fi 
seat, light cars (picture). Gorki a 
puts out two “Gaz” truck models 
well. Five years hence the plant w 
have doubled its size (cost: 420 m 


lion rubles), will produce 1,0 
vehicles a day. 
e Further Expansion—The other 


four existing plants are also und 
going considerable expansion. T)i 
“Zis’ factory (Moscow) is schedui 
to turn out 100,000 cars a year | 
1950; the Midget-Automobile Plant 
(Moscow) will turn out 200 of them 
a day. Another “Zis” plant, at 
Miassi (in the Urals), is tagged for 
250 trucks daily. And a section of 
the reconstructed asia (upper 
Volga) plant will get into the pro- 
duction of heavy “Yaaz” diesel 
trucks this year, will eventually em- 
ploy 30,000 workers. 





textiles per year, new requirements will 
be 2,400,000,000. Per capita cotton and 


wool use will remain about the same. 
The major change will come in rayon 
and silk. 


e Silk: For — Only—The plan is 


for rayon to replace silk on Japanese 
backs. Silk is exp rected to have a higher 
monet value than rayon in relation to 
the cost of produ tion. So Japanese 
consumers will have little opportunity 
to buy it. The ay yerage Japanese bought 
74 sq. vd. of silk before, will be lucky in 
the future if he gets one. Rayon con- 


sumption, on the other hand, may jump 


from 2 to 10 sq. yd. per person. 

No imports will be necessary to turn 
out the silk, and only limited quantities 
for the manufacture of rayon. However, 


Japan will need imports of 520 million 
m and 210 million Ib. 


1 
nome use 


) \ tt 
f wool for 

e Enough Jobs—The big task is to pro- 
vide inful emplovment that the 
pe ple | can p aa their basic textile 


SO 


and food needs and the country can 
pay ror its import f 

Five million persons were employed 
in Japan’s industry in 1934. By 1939, 
the labor forc« manufacturing alone 


had rigen to $,400,000. Only continued 


industrial activity can provide enough 
jobs to go around. Again, based on 
86 


population, that means a 20% increase 
over 1930-34. 
Moreover, an additional 10% in- 


crease in industrial production may be 
required to make up for loss of shipping 
income. In Japan’ s balance of pay- 
ments, shipping income of $55 million 
more than made up for a $25-million 
deficit in the import-export account. 

During the base period, imports aver- 
aged $605 million annually while ex- 
ports amounted to $580 million. Im- 
port volume will stack up about the 
same on the new balance sheet, but 
increased production must cover the 
loss of shipping receipts. 

Here is a group by group analysis 

of how Japanese industry will shape up 
in the new pattern: 
e Textiles—During the base period, 
Japan exported $420 million of textile 
products. Over half was raw silk. Tex- 
tiles accounted for just under 60% of 
the country’s exports. Except for raw 
silk, the main markets are likely to re- 
main so that textiles should continue to 
be the leading export item. However, 
there will be a switch from yarns and 
fibers to finished cloth. Silk fabrics are 
calculated to make up part of the loss 
in raw silk. 

To cover domestic consumption and 
export requirements, it is estimated that 


Japan will require about the same ct 
ton yarn and cloth production—1,2# 
000,000 pounds and 3,300,000; 
$q. yd. Silk will be about one-thix 
250,000 bales of raw silk and 20! 

lion sq. yd. of fabric. Rayon, mainly ' 
internal use, will jump 150% to § 
million sq. yd. Wool will be up al 





Coal 


20% to 320 million sq. yd. unple: 
¢ Machinery—Even after reparati minin 
Japan will possess enough capacit os aes 
fill its own needs for machines an eves 
vide considerable volume for ex 3 Ap 

Machine-tool capacity is now 54.) 4 with “ 
nits per year. Reparations will cut t , 
ee sie This ¢ 
to 27,000 units, but annual re 
ments are only half of this am and si 
This leaves plenty of production f The 
port, probably far more than rest result 
raw materials can supply. The sa 
true of railroad equipment. Fac me count 
left in Japan will produce 1,000 = surpri 
motives and 19,000 freight and p 90% c 
ger cars per year. Japan needs ; 
3 cor ; ically 
25% of this output. 4 » 
e Chemicals—During the 1930's Ja : about 
chemical industry expanded more t a No 
100%. Reparations are schedule % 

= are th 

take away part of the sulphuric ‘ 
caustic soda, chlorine, and soda wage 
plants. great 

However, the remaining plant ha 
capacity of: 1,400,000 tons of ; MINOL 
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UMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Here’s how they make 


coal dust 


LIE DOWN AND BEHAVE! 


Coal dust floating around in a mine is not only dirty and 
unpleasant, but it’s also a hazard problem as old as coal 


mining itself. The modern coal mine, though, is equipped 
to make coal dust lie down and behave. 

A powerful blower sprays the underground roof and walls 
with “rock dust”—lime rock ground as fine as taleum powder. 
This dilutes the coal dust, neutralizes its explosive qualities, 
and safeguards against explosions. 

The “rock dusting” machine is just one of many advances 
resulting from the safety and mechanization program of the 
country’s progressive Bituminous Coal operators. It may 
surprise you to learn, for example, that today more than 
90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechan- 
ically cut . . . more than 50% is mechanically loaded . . . only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

No wonder then, that America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world . . . pay the highest 
wages . . . and are being operated with greater skill and 


greater safety than ever before. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses.. eat r¢ ntals be low the se 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 


pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 














Is Your Powe Problem 








H. P. Motors for Any Ap- 
plication, Up to 115 H. P. 


@ Solve your specialized needs for 
fractional h.p. motive power by con- 
sulting E-M-C designer-engineers. 
Your exact requirements will be care- 
fully anolyzed, resulting in a power 
unit designed exclusively for you. 
Your Prints and specifications will 
have our prompt attention. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 

CORP. 

Division Howard 
Industries 


" RACINE, WIS. 
















Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 

Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated, on June 6, 1947, declared 
quarterly dividends of 25c per share on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
Stock payable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1947, and $1.25 per 
share on the Company’s 5% Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1947. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 6, 1947 











XLO MUSIC 
WIRE 


The King of me- 
chanical Spring 
Wires now avail- 
able for imme- 
diate shipment 
from Worcester- 
Akron - Chicago- 
Los Angeles. 


-003"' 


SPRING 





-200"' 


JOHNSON 


Steel & Wire Co., Worcester 7, Mass. 


Sizes 





HARDWOOD Short Cuttings 


Suitable Crating — Boxes — Wood 
Parts—Novelties, etc. At exceptionally 
4/4 and 2 x 4’s—Samples 


for 


low prices. 
on request. 


HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 


Incorporated 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 














monium sulphate, 500,000 tons of cal- 
cium carbide, 1,200,000 tons of super- 
phosphate, 4,000,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid, 70,000 tons of nitric acid, 230,000 
tons of hydrochloric acid, 460,000 tons 
of caustic soda, 650,000 tons of soda 
ash, and 70,000 tons of chlorine. This 
is plenty for Japan’s needs. In fact, some 
export of chemical fertilizers can be 
expected, particularly ammoniunt sul- 
phate. 

e Metals—Scheduled reparations will cut 
metal-producing capacity to: 1,750,000 
tons of pig iron, 3,250,000 tons of stecl, 
100,000 tons of copper, 40,000 tons of 
zinc, 15,000. tons of lead, and 750 tons 
of tin. It will be cheaper to import 
the additional requirements of pig iron 
(500,000 tons), zinc, lead, and tin than 
to produce these locally. These esti- 
mates are based upon minimum manu- 
facturing needs. 

e Mining—Except for iron ore (imports 
of 2 million tons will be needed) Japan 
has output and reserves of metals sufh- 
cient to sustain the refining capacities 
listed above. But coal will be a problem. 
With rehabilitation, Japan’s mines can 
probably turn out 36 million tons, or 
5 million more than in 1930-34. Re- 
quirements, however, may be as high 
as 40 million tons. 

e Other Industries—Salt is a critical im- 
port. Local production at best can turn 
out 600,000 tons, less than one-third of 
demand. Lumber is sufficient, but there 
will be a shortage of pulp amounting to 
600,000 to 700,000 tons. Cement ca- 
pacity now is 8 million tons. This will 
allow an export of up to one million 
tons. 

e Pattern for Trade—Base for this anal- 
ysis lies in certain assumptions about the 
export markets which will be available 
to Japan. Prior to the war about 50% 
of Japanese exports went to other 
Asiatic countries. The United States 
ranked first among individual nations 
buying from Japan. 

The postwar pattern will be designed 
on a drastically different basis. At least 
75% of future trade will be with Far 
Eastern countries. Japan must trade 
with the countries which can buy the 
goods it produces and can pay with the 
commodities which it needs. There is 
little that Japan can sell to non-Asiatic 

nations: some raw silk, silk fabric, handi- 

craft articles ao ae for only 3% 
of exports). The U. S. “will: sell ‘Japan 
only raw cotton, bash pulp, phosphate 
rock, and potash. For some time the 
Japanese won't be able to afford refrig- 
erators or other similar “luxuries.’ 

In contrast, China, the Philippines, 
and Southeast Asia want Japan’s cheap 
textiles, machinery, cement, fertilizers, 
locc. motives, railway cars, and chemicals. 
They also have the goods which Japan 
must import. China has coking coal, 
iron ore, and pig iron, salt, and some 
nonferrous metals. Korea has rice, fish, 
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te, iron ore, and leather. When 
4l conditions are stable, Siam, 
nina, Malaya, the Philippines, and 
etherlands Indies can pay in rice, 
rubber, jute, hemp, petroleum, 
hosphate rock. 
piliar? —This looks like a re-devel- 
+ of the Greater East Asia Co- 
rity Plan. The real question is on 
terms. These can only be laid 
by the allied occupation authori- 
bo far they have accomplished little 
will set long-term controls on 
to prevent Tokyo from re-ex- 
mg the Orient. 
ither the purge of industrialists 
onsible for involving Japan in war’ 
he break up of the Zaibatsu busi- 
organizations which they have op- 
1 have been a complete success. 
problem is who will buy into the 
panies after reorganization. The 
r is that the ‘ ‘New Yen” class— 
marketeers and contractors getting 
stic pay for construction work— 
o so, then become the fronts for 
bid setup. 
me SCAP officials and Americans 
were doing business in Japan be- 
are shocked to see their good 
s being purged and their com- 
s dissolved. They try to point out 
this will wreck Japanese economy. 
the plain fact is that it hasn't and it 
t. Purgees were the top directorate 
executives, hardly any of whom 
technicians running the plants. 
were the contact men who made 
y not because they knew how to 
the business but because they had 
political authority. 
ing Output—At present, industrial 
uction is about 40% of 1930-34. 
pt for January and February of 
year, there has been a steady rise 
the January, 1946, level of 16%. 
ip in coal deliveries is blamed for 
decline. Mining of 30 million tons 
set as the goal for 1947. First- 
ter output fell short about 1,2 
tons, or 16.5%. 
)pening of Japan to foreign trade in 
ust will mean little for the mo- 
t. Japan just doesn’t have much to 
Later on, when the pipeline of 
mtial imports fills up, there should 
n improvement. 
iming the Pump—In order to get 
gs started, the government is seek- 
a $1-billion loan. This will be used 
revolving fund to finance purchases 
naterials abroad. Part is expected 
m the United States government, 
from private banks. The Bank of 
erica has offered $50 million at 44% 


rest. rg AP is insisting that the rate 


it to 3 
i rogram for industrial rehabili- 
n is to start along the lines sug- 
ed—and SCAP is just about ready 
Push it—such pump priming will be 
ssary, 
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PILOT-EXECUTIVE-REPRESENTATIVE 


The proper pilot operating a company owned air- 
plane can bea — factor for more business and 


ood will, 
44-year old pilot, 6, 600 hours logged time, all types. 
ears of successful business activity. 
Experienced in goodwill relations and governmental 
liaison work. 
543, Business Week 
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330 West 12 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Let our research dept. tockle it... we supply manu- 


facturers of wood, metal, poper, cloth, plastic, 
leather products, etc. with specially formulated com- 
pounds to meet specific requirements. Write to the 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 151.5 146.0 141.7 177.8 
Railroad ...... 41.8 40.7 39.1 65.0 
i ee Tee F393 FT2R F332 
Bonds 
lndeasteial «<...,122.2 122.3 1273.1 1239 
Railroad ....... 108.3 107.3 107.0 118.8 
NT osc 608 113.0 113.4 112.6 115.5 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Trading Down, Prices Up 


Trading in the stock market last week 
ended in a slow walk. And this week’s 
early New York Stock Exchange ses- 
sions were equally lackadaisical. 

Nonetheless, it wasn’t hard to find 

some bright spot in the over-all stock 
market picture. There has been none 
of the overpowering desire to take 
profits, for example, that was suddenly 
touched off by passage of the new labor 
law. Also, there have been no further 
serious price repercussions from the lat- 
est attack of investor-and-trader jitters 
unleashed by the coal walkouts. 
e Losses Erased—Instead buy orders 
have predominated in all recent Big 
Board trading sessions. And stocks gen- 
erally have even managed to inch up 
further. As a result, by ‘Tuesday of this 
week all the Dow-Jones stock price in- 
dexes had actually erased last week’s 
early losses. In the process, they climbed 
to their highest levels since the current 
tally from mid-May’s new 1947 lows 
started to get under way. 


There is still no evidence, 
that the rally has attracted 
public following despite all t! 
the gains so far recorded. 

Even though prices moved 
sharply as a result of June trad 
ity, turnover on the New Y: 
Exchange dropped to 17,482, 
—the lowest level recorded in ai 


since September, 1944. There < 


five million-share days and on 

sion daily sales dropped to a 
517,210 shares. That is the 
daily turnover since July, 194( 
e Will It Continue?—If prec 
followed, the current rally sli 
tend further in July. Over 
half-century this month has 

D-J industriai average advance 3] :§ 
and decline only 19. Rails hav« 

even better. Out of the last 50 | 
they have risen 35 times. 

Wall Street generally, however, 
looking for anything sensational a 
moment. ‘The labor situation, 
lighted by trouble in the soft 
fields, is causing much uneasin 
ready the miners’ vacation, accent 
by earlier walkouts, has cut stec! 
ations sharply. And most invest 
traders are expected to stay on thic 
lines until they see what happens \ 
it comes time for the miners t 
back to the pits again. 

e ICC Action—Reports this week 
cated that the railroads are prepar 


file a new petition with the Intern 


Commerce Commission next Mo: 


It will ask for freight rate increases 





COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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PRICE PARADOX 


Corn, mainly a livestock feed, 
ies with wheat for top spot. 
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d to yield $800 million to $900- 
n of additional revenues a year. 
the country as a whole, the in- 
would average around 15%. 
compares with the digs rate 
anted by the ICC on Jan. 1, 1947. 
ording to the carriers, a rise is 
d to offset recent sharp advances 
erating costs, as well as the addi- 
wage hike that employees are 
seeking. Observers aren’t guessing 
bw much of the rate demands ICC 
approve. But an early request 
d at least forestall a duplication 
t year’s long wait for a compensat- 
ise in rates if current wage nego- 
ns should end up, as railroaders 
e, with another sharp increase 
bor costs. 


nd the Corn Market 


st month corn and wheat prices 
to work themselves into an un- 
relationship. At Kansas City 
t dropped and corn rose until the 
between them very nearly closed— 
$a bu. for wheat, $2.14 for corn 
tT 
is an unusual, though not unique, 
ition. The price margin separat- 
wheat and corn ordinarily narrows 
een the two harvests. (Wheat 
S coming in early in was corm 
ready in any quantity until Oc- 
) Occasionally corn prices actually 
ihe grade for grade, between 
June and mid-September. This 
bened in 1945 when farm prices for 
com ran 1% ahead of wheat. 
ig Wheat Crop—This year's mar- 
as narrowed more than is normal. 
reason is twofold: an uncertain com 
} due to bad weather, plus an ex- 
dinary crop of winter wheat that 
nh pouring out of the southern 
t Plains last month. 
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Such abundance is harbinger of 
probable 1947 U.S. bumper 
wheat, aided materially by the moisturc 
that earlier drenched the wheat belt 
(BW—Jun.7'47,p17). Indeed, the Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics has been 


crop ot 


steadily pushing its estimates for the 
1947 crop ahead. Its latest forecast 


(June 1) is for a total spring and winter 
wheat crop of 1,400,000,000 bu. 

e Precedent—Meanwhile the U.S. corn 
crop is at stake. This year looks much 
like a repitition of 1945, when heavy 
rains delayed plantings. But talk of a 
ruinously poor crop is undoubtedly way 
off base. 

Nor is a crop of as little as 70% a 
sure bet, either. Even that eink re- 
quire a_ triple-layered disaster: poor 
growing weather in July and August 
and early frosts in September, piled on 
top of the wet spring. 

e Bullish Factors—However, the bulls 
in the pits at Kansas City and other ex 


changes are working on fairly solid 
ground in thinking that the 1947 corn 


crop will fall below the huge wartime 
levels. Their reasoning: 
e The crop got into the ground late. It 
is therefore in danger of being nipped 
by frost in the fall. This does not pat 
ticularly trouble hog feeders, but is 
tough on merchantable supplies of corn. 
e ‘The weather could switch to dry. 
Even though groundwater in the corn 
belt is overflowing, corn still needs re 
plenishing during the growing season. 
e Acreage is down. Just how much, no- 
body knows. Original intentions were 
for planting 86,700,000 acres. The oat 
crop took such a beating from the 
weather that farmers switched inten- 
tions, putting corn up to about 91- 
million acres. But some think acreage 
is actually about 10% less than this. 
e Corn for ensilage, forage, and fodder. 
Early in June it, became evident that 
the corn crop might run into trouble. 
As a result, state universities tried to 
switch farmers to corn types that run 
to stalk and leaves. 
¢ Bearish Factors—But some profes 
sional traders don’t take all these fears 
at face value. Apparently they have 
come to the conclusion that weather 
hysteria has bulled the market. Con 
sequently, they are now selling futures, 
confident that they can meet the de- 
mands when they come due. 

The bears put their faith in another 
set of guesses: 
@ Machines. They make it possible for 
farmers to work 24 hours a day. In 
some cases farmers have made two te- 
plantings after washouts. 
@ Hybrid corn. Its use has increased 
since 1935. Even the experts are fooled 
by: its producing power, 
e Fewer animals. Less corn will go for 
feed. And because lard prices are down, 
the spring pig crop will not be fed to 
lardy weights 
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SUNROC is ready to make immediate 
delivery of 10-gallon-per-hour 
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and low-cost operation, 

SUNROC is with the 
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SUNROC is ready to send you com- 
plete details. Write Dept. BW.-7, 
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THE TREND 





THE TIMING OF TAX CHANGES 


Reintroduction of the successfully vetoed $4-billion 
income tax reduction bill, with the effective date moved 
up from July 1 of this year to Jan. 1 of next, brings into 
sharp focus the critically important problem of the tim- 
ing of tax changes. The successful handling of this 
problem on which we are making no palpable headway 
can, under certain circumstances, make the difference 
between sustained prosperity or a considerable economic 
nosedive. 

When, only a decade ago, no more than 7% of the 
national income was going to federal taxes, the timing 
of changes in taxes was not of crucial importance. Now, 
with federal taxes taking 22% of the national income, 
how tax changes are timed can upset or sustain the econ- 
omy ina major way. 


e In vetoing the income tax reduction bill, President 
Truman gave two principal reasons. One was that he 
did not approve of the way the cuts were made. He 
thought smaller-income receivers should get larger cuts 
and vice versa. The other reason was that the cut would 
be inflationary when, in the President’s view, “ample evi- 
dence points to a continuation of inflationary pressures.” 


His first reason reflects a basic tenet of social and politi- 
cal philosophy. Politicians and political parties are more 
or less inevitably going to disagree about the way the 
tax burden should be apportioned. However, the validity 
of his second reason for vetoing the tax bill—that it 
would be inflationary—hinges primanily on a question of 


fact rather than policy. 


¢ In dealing with this reason at the time he advanced it 
(BW —Jun.21'47,p104), we expressed the opinion that it 
was ill-founded. We agreed that inflationary pressures 
are strong right now but pointed out that there are com- 
pelling reasons for believing that they are fast running 


out. Consequently, we felt, and still feel, that the tax 





SALES DEPTS. TAKE NOTICE 


Our associate, Alfred M. Staehle, publisher of Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, recently asked a 
group of companies engaged in producing durable 
goods how their production capacity in 1947 compares 
with prewar. In response to this much-discussed but 
little-illuminated question, 92% of the 233 companies 
replying said that their capacity has increased. The 
capacity of almost two-thirds has increased by 50% 
or more. The capacity of nearly half has more than 
doubled. More than one-fourth reported their capacity 
up three times or more over prewar. It is hardly neces- 
sary to look further for a harbinger of how sales depart- 
ments are going to have to hump when the bloom 
fades from this postwar boom. 











CHEERING THOUGHT 


With almost everyone using up a lot of ene 
making ugly faces at almost everyone else, we f 
comfort in the following observation from thc mg 
remarkable monthly letter published by the Ro 
Bank of Canada. In a discussion of “Youth ‘I ody 
(one of its typically unconventional subjects), 4 
letter remarks, “. . . Considering the many facty 
involved, the human race does advance amazingly well 
There are two billion persons on this earth, each yj 
longing to a race, a nationality, a climatic area, a 
ligion, an economic position, a sex, or an age. Cy 
sidering the multitude of mixtures and the thousan 
of variations, it is wonderful that we have been ajj 
to cooperate as well as we do in the civilization y 
have built.” 








reduction voted by Congress would sustain the ccom 
when it needs it. By the same token we feel that pa 
of the $4-billion income tax reduction bill, with 
effective date Jan. 1 next, would give the economy i 
when there is promise that it will need one. 


@ Ideally, of course, the tax reduction should be effe 
at just the time when the economic balance swings { 
to the deflationary side. Along with the great maj 
of business analysts we believe this will be sometime 
tween now and Jan. 1. If the $4-billion tax cut could 
thrown on the balance at just the right time, the con 
business bump would be lessened or perhaps enti 
eliminated. 

As matters stand we are completely lacking in mat 
ery to make tax changes serve their full and criti 
important stabilizing effects. The congressional w 
go round on a time-schedule fixed in the 18th cet 
and are propelled primarily by political considerati 
The economy has a middle-20th century tempo, 
political considerations are largely the results of 
operations, not the causes. 

How to set up the needed machinery is a probles 
tax to the limit the ingenuity of our politicians as 
as our business leaders and economists. Possibly 
best general idea would be for Congress to presd 
broad but clear-cut lines of tax policy and b 
limits to guide permissible changes, and then lea 
to administrative agencies to effect the changes ¥ 
certain clear economic developments, also prescribed 
Congress, indicate that they are appropriate. 

At any rate, until we have a program to gear fed 
tax changes closely into general economic changes, 
federal tax system will be a blunderbus which can @ 
backfire and blow us up. 
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